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WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


By GILBERT THOMAS. 


T will be a hundred years on September 18th since 
Hazlitt, the most vigorous and eloquent of English 
essayists, died in a Soho lodging-house. He was born at 
Maidstone on April roth, 1778. It has been suggested 
that his family was of Dutch origin, but his genealogy 
cannot actually be traced farther back than to his grand- 
parents, who lie buried in a lonely Tipperary church- 
yard. His father was a Unitarian minister, whose 
studious gifts and fine character deeply impressed 
themselves upon him. Hazlitt was to become one of the 
greatest of Londoners. But 
his early years were spent 
itinerantly in England, Ireland 
and America, where his father 
held various charges before 
settling, in 1787, at Wem, in 
Shropshire. The New World, 
though he lived in it during 
several of the most plastic 
years of childhood, seems to 
have made no impression upon 
Hazlitt, the whole bias of whose 
mind was temperamentally in 
favour of the Old. After 
years of youthful browsing 
in his father’s library and of 
explorations through the 
Shropshire country-side, he left 
Wem, in 1793, for London, 
where he became a student at 
Hackney Theological College. 
His life there fostered his 
inherited passion for meta- 
physics. But philosophy attracted him more than 
theology, and within a year he had decided against 
the ministry as a career. 

It is surprising that Hazlitt did not immediately turn 
to art; for, during his residence at Hackney, he had 
often visited his brother John’s studio in London, and 
painting was already a rival to philosophy in his am- 
bition. At any rate, he returned to Wem, and spent 
most of the next eight years there in “ doing nothing,” 
as the world dubs that desultory walking, reading and 
meditation which are an indispensable part of an 
essayist’s education. It was during this period that he 
met Coleridge and Wordsworth, in circumstances im- 
mortally described in his essay, “On My First Acquaint- 
ance with Poets.” Coleridge and Wordsworth were still 


From the miniature by his brother John. 


aglow with revolutionary fervour, and Coleridge in 
particular seemed to Hazlitt like a god. It was one of 
the disappointments that helped to sour him that he 
lived to see not merely the dissipation of Coleridge’s 
fine powers but the “ betrayal” by both collaboraters 
in the “ Lyrical Ballads”’ of their early political faith. 
Hazlitt tells us that he “ started life with the French 
Revolution,” and, unlike most of his contemporaries, he 
never outgrew it. The aftermath of the Revolution 
left him unmoved, and the restoration of the Bourbons 
goaded him to a frenzied anger with “the hag, 
Legitimacy ” which obtrudes itself—a veritable King 
Charles’s head—through all his 
work. The fact is that Hazlitt 
was a sentimentalist at heart. 
If his Republicanism has been 
founded in genuine humani- 
tarianism, his own ideas of the 
Revolution would doubtless 
have undergone change. But 
he remained till the end a 
theorist, who hated kings more 
than he loved peoples. 

In 1802 Hazlitt decided to 
become an artist. He served 
apprenticeship under his 
brother, and later at Paris, 
on returning from which city 
he became for a time an 
itinerant portrait painter. His 
“Charles Lamb” is familiar 
to visitors to the National 
Portrait Gallery. Being dis- 
satisfied with his progress 
in art, though no less a 
person than Northcote encouraged him to continue, 
Hazlitt, now married and the father of a son, settled 
in London in 1812 with the laudable aim of making 
an adequate living for himself. He had already 
published his first book, which had vexed his thought 
for some years. In later life he still owned his 
“Essay on the Principles of Human Action ” to be his 
favourite child. But the public remained unimpressed 
by this attempt “ to remove a stumbling block in the 
metaphysical doctrine of the innate and necessary 
selfishness of man.’’ The book had no readers, and a 
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similar fate befell his two subsequent attempts to build 
himself a literary monument after his own heart. In 
“ Characteristics,” which appeared in 1823, he sought 
to epitomise his philosophy in a series of maxims. The 
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volume contains some admirably pithy writing, but it 
lapses too often into didacticism, while the writer’s love 
of Bonaparte and hatred of Pitt too flagrantly assert 
themselves. The Life of Napoleon in four volumes 
which he published three years later is held by some 
critics to be a sounder and more 
readable work than Scott’s. But 
material for an adequate bio- 
graphy was lacking in 1826; nor, 
in any case, would Hazlitt’s hero- 
worship of Bonaparte have been 
acceptable to British readers. 
Hazlitt is among those authors 
whose best work, as they con- 
ceived it, is forgotten. He lives 
to-day by virtue of his journal- 
istic writings, which he himself 
regarded with much less affection. 
The failure of the public to take 
him at his own valuation added 
to his bitterness of temper. 


II. 


Hazlitt, as we have seen, settled 
in London in 1812, at the age of 
thirty-four. The rest of his life was 
a period of intensive journalistic 
activity. He began as Parlia- 
mentary reporter for the Morning 
Chronicle, and soon became its art 
and dramatic critic. Before long 
he was ranging over the whole 
field of “‘ miscellaneous ”’ writing. 
He was associated with Leigh 
Hunt’s Examiner, and became 
one of the most regular and 
brilliant of Edinburgh contributors before Macaulay. 
Considerable interludes were spent at Winterslow, the 
Wiltshire village to which he continued to resort long 
after the divorce from his first wife who had introduced 
him to it. That Hazlitt was equally at home in town 
and country is but one reflection of the balance and 
variety of interest which, along with other qualities, 
make him among the two or three best “‘ miscellaneous ” 
writers in our tongue. No essayist has surpassed him 
in range of theme. His passion for metaphysics gave 
his work a philosophical background, and, if he never 
reached sublimity, he attained very often an inspired, 
or spiritualised, common sense, as in his noble chapter 
on “ The Fear of Death.”” His equally keen objectivity, 
however, kept the philosopher in him from being dull. 

Hazlitt may have had no profound love for humanity 
in the flesh; but he was intensely interested in his 
fellow men, and insatiably curious about the little as 
well as the big things of life. He possessed, moreover, 
an inexhaustible fund of animal spirits, and his 
exuberant gusto makes such essays as the famous “‘ On 
Going a Journey” the jolliest things of their kind in 
the language. His vitality was unquenchable‘and all 
embracing. He was equally absorbed in reading 
Chaucer or in playing fives, in speculating on some 
abtruse question in metaphysics or discussing some 
problem of actual conduct, in looking at a picture or 
witnessing a play, in browsing in a field or watching 


“the noblest sight in the metropolis’’—the mail- 
coaches setting out from Piccadilly. His style was as 
vigorous as his spirit ; it was always simple, natural and 
forthright. When really moved, he rose to heights of 
eloquence untouched by any other English essayist. 
But he never strove after effect. 
A writer with his virility had 
no need to do so. “Style,” in 
his case, could afford to look 
after itself; so much so, indeed, 
that journalism in his hands 
turned spontaneously to literature. 
His most familiar books— 
“Sketches and Essays,’”’ “ Table 
Talk,” ‘‘ Winterslow,’” and the 
rest—were all compiled from his 
hasty journeyman’s work. Many 
people say that an author cannot 
write his best for money. Some 
authors certainly cannot. But 
Hazlitt is one of a noble com- 
pany, including Shakespeare, 
Johnson and Dickens, who demon- 
strate the folly of generalisation. 


III. 


As a critic Hazlitt has been 
variously assessed. He was, in 
this capacity, an inspired amateur. 
He was no academician; there 
were large gaps in his reading ; 
and he cared little about esthetic 
niceties. His credentials have, in 
consequence, been disputed . by 
many of? the more professional and 
conventional among his fellow 
critics, even by some who have subconsciously appropri- 
ated his opinions. Hazlitt’s lack of scholarship and his 
impatience with technicalities imposed certain limita- 
tions upon him. But more than ample compensation 
lay in his verve, his native shrewdness, and his sturdy 
independence. He had the first quality of every good 
critic—the power of rousing enthusiasm. No other 
critic is better calculated to awaken the interest of 
ordinary readers in art or poetry, and his taste—as 
evidenced, for example, by his studies of ‘“‘ The English 
Comic Writers ”"—was admirably catholic without being 
shallow. He was least successful, perhaps, as a dramatic 
critic. He was more interested in dramatic literature 
than in the actual drama, and certain defects in his 
book on the “ Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays ”’ are 
traceable to the fact that whole passages of that work 
consist of his theatrical criticism “lifted ’’ bodily from 
old newspaper files. Here Hazlitt fell, as it were, be- 
tween two stools. As an actual dramatic critic, he was 
too literary ; but, as literary criticism, the “‘ Characters” 
smacks too much of the theatre. 

When dealing with poetry, as with everything else, 
Hazlitt sometimes allowed his pet prejudices to dominate 
him. Though he was soaked in their poetry and at 
least paid it the tribute of intimate knowledge, he was 
savagely unfair, now and then, to Coleridge and Words- 
worth, whose changed attitude to the French Revolution 
bitterly riled him. But, when he held prejudice in 
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check, his judgments were usually as sound as they whom we still possess when he is absent. We never 
were bold and individual. The verdicts contained in establish real intimacy with Hazlitt. He is the 


his “‘ Lectures on the English Poets ”’ have unconsciously 
been absorbed by succeeding generations of com- 
mentators, and those verdicts now seem impugnable. It 
should however be remembered that Hazlitt was a 
pioneer. It needed vision and courage in 1818 to 
prefer Chaucer and Spenser to Dryden and Pope, 
and to rate Cowper and Burns above Darwin and 
Hayley. 

On the whole, Hazlitt was the sounder critic of poetry 
for being what might be called an “ outsider.”” He 
never pretended that poetry was his sole or main con- 
cern. ‘“‘ Poetry,’ he says in his essay on “ People with 
One Idea,” “is a very fine thing, but there are other 
fine things beside.’ There was no pontifical nonsense 
in him. He saw that poetry existed for life, and not 
life for poetry. As a judge of men, Hazlitt—when, 
again, prejudice was kept at bay—was seldom at fault, 
and he wrote nothing better than “ The Spirit of the 
Age,’’ which, reflecting the mellowed and kindlier out- 
look of his later years, is a fascinating and indispensable 
portrait gallery of his period. 


IV. 


“What a companion,” says Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
“ Hazlitt would have made on a mail-coach!”’ The 
phrase may serve to suggest Hazlitt’s merits and 
limitations. The people who make the best travelling 
companions are not, very 
often, the people with whom 
we should most care to live. 
We welcome vigour and 
variety of talk in a chance 
acquaintance, and if it be 
spiced with bold indepen- 
dence and a touch of malice, 
so much the better. But 
of the friends of our hearth 
and bosoms we crave unity 
of spirit and repose. 
Hazlitt lacked unity of spirit. 
He was at odds with 
himself and with the world. 
His nature, as we have 
seen, was torn by conflicting 
impulses, by disa ppoint- 
ments that sometimes turned 
him (a sentimentalist at 
heart) into a cynic, and by 
his inability to expel certain 
obsessions from his mind. 
That is why, in spite of the 
fact that few writers have 
ever been more self-analytical 
or franker in confessing their 
own faults and foibles, we 
do not feel that we really know Hazlitt. We forget him 
when we are not actually reading him; he has no 
permanent abode in our hearts; we do not love him 
as we love Charles Lamb or even Leigh Hunt. Lamb 
is the intimate friend with whom we can be silent, and 


where Hazlitt died in 1830. 


engaging stranger, whose conversation beguiles for 
us the hours of a journey. But what conversation 


it is! How wide in range, how vital, how 
stimulating! We are certainly the better for having 
met him. 


Hazlitt, like many people who make good chance 
companions, was lonely at heart. He lived mostly in 
lodging-houses; he had many acquaintances, dis- 
tinguished and otherwise, but few friends—and with 
those few he quarrelled. His two marriages were 
miserable failures, and the best that can be said for 
them is that at least they were not due to mercenary 
motives, from which no writer was ever more exempt. 
By his first wife, it is true, he had a son, who, it is good 
to know, reciprocated his affection. For Hazlitt was 
affectionate at bottom, and pathetically failed to 
understand why people did not like him. There 
were, of course, too many monstrous bees in his 
bonnet. 

There were, unfortunately, some darker corners in 
Hazlitt’s life. What are we to make of the man who 
could publish in the same year his “ Characteristics ”’ 
and his “ Liber Amoris,” that record of a squalid 
Edinburgh episode which is said to have cost him a 
biography by Stevenson? Hazlitt must remain for us 
an enigma, but certain substantial items can at least 
be placed to his credit. He was not, as we have said, 
mercenary. He had the 
strength of will to forswear 
alcohol when it threatened 
to ruin him, and to become, 
with one brief lapse, a total 
abstainer. And if, as he 
himself argued, “ sincerity 
has to do with the con- 
nection between our words 
and our thoughts, and 
not between our beliefs 


and actions,’’ then, at 
any rate, Hazlitt was 
sincere. 


Finally, there must have 
been solid worth in one who 
could -win so moving a tribute 
from Lamb, and who “ closed 
his earthly pilgrimage with 
an utterance of sublime faith 
in the Blessings he had never 
enjoyed, the Meaning he had 
never discovered.” For 
when, after fifty-two years 
of strife and loneliness, he 
“lay ghastly, shrunk, and 
helpless on the bed from 
which he never afterwards 
arose,” he could yet say: “ Well, I’ve had a 
happy .ife.’”’ It is his own immortal epitaph. ‘“‘ Some- 
where,” as Mr. Brimley Johnson remarks, “ in visions 
he never found language to utter, William Hazlitt had 
seen God and knew that He was good.” 
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HENRY WILLIAMSON.* 


By C. HENRY WARREN. 


HANKS be, that Mr. Henry Williamson has so 
completely avoided the pitfalls of success! It 
does not need a cynic to say that many a writer, quite 
as good, has been ruined by such a reception as was 
given to “ The Pathway ” 
when it appeared. But 
then Mr. Williamson has a 
country heart ; and what 
can keep a man sane and 
balanced like a good 
country heart? There 
was perhaps little need, 
therefore, to have feared 
the effect of the success 
that blazed down on him: 
his heart was too certainly 
made of the right stuff. 
All the same, it is with 
real relief that one is able 
to say of his latest book, 
“See, he goes from good 
to better!’ I am_ not 
implying that “The 
Village Book” will 
have anything like the 
success of his famous 
novel: I am implying, 
however, that it may 
quite possibly live longer. 
“The Pathway” ap- 
peared (to use the jargon 
of the day) at the right 
psychological moment. It 
was not, as every great 
novel must in some way be, a study of Everyman ; 
but it was a study, vivid and sympathetic, of a type 
common in the aftermath of the War. As such it 
created a vast impression. But will. the readers of a 
couple of generations hence get as much from it ? 

“ The Village Book,” on the other hand, seems to me 
likely to give to future generations an even greater joy 
than it can give to us. Sophistication (and by sophis- 
tication I here mean artificiality) is pushing its tentacles 
into the last of the rural fastnesses of England. The 
day is coming when no place will remain intact from the 
ravages of so-called Progress ; and when that day comes, 
whatever its considerable compensations, that sweet 
but unaccountable sanity which is the fruit of a country 
heart will be found no more. Only from certain books 
of earlier days will they be able to gather that precious 
harvest. And of those books “‘ The Village Book ” 
will certainly be one. For any writer, therefore, who 
can give us to-day a rural view that is neither cynical 
nor sentimental let us be glad: such writers are 
indeed few ; yet it is to them alone that the honour will 
fall of handing on our particular gift to the ages yet 
unborn. 

It is Mr. Williamson’s special qualification for the 
right to be included among this honoured few that he 
possesses the power always to remain in some degree 


* “The Village Book.’ By Henry Williamson. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Dandelion Days.’’ By Henry Williamson. 
7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
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detached, however ardently he feels about it, from the 
thing which he is describing. In that of course he 
shows himself as a true artist. Up to a point he 
has always possessed this power (therein finely 
differing from the many 
who, to-day, “take an 
interest in Nature ’’) but 
never has it been so 
splendidly in evidence as 
in “The Village Book.” 
At the very beginning of 
the volume there is a 
sketch admirably in- 
dicative of this power. 
For a modern writer, with 
all his inherited sensitive- 
nesses, few themes could 
be more difficult to 
handle without revealing 
a fierce partisanship than 
that of the drama of a 
badger dig. Here is a 
moment in rural life 
when tendencies of 
an almost medieval 
brutality flare up in the 
countryman; yet Mr. 
Williamson, in describ- 
ing this Devonian 
badger dig, neither 
extenuates anything nor 
sets down aught in malice. 
Mr. Henry Williamson. The result, needless to say, 
is a piece of dramatic writ- 
ing so vivid, intense, and poignant, that no propaganda 
could ever hope to achieve one hundredth part of the 
sympathy here evoked for a betrayed and beautiful 
beast. Seldom has Mr. Williamson written anything to 
match this terrible sketch. It is, indeed, exactly his 
ability to understand men so clearly that gives him his 
passport to that country where even Hudson and 
Jefferies are sometimes viewed askance: he knows his 
countrymen so well that, even in their most degrading 
moments, he can hardly find it in him to condemn them. 
For the same reason, a sentimental view of those country- 
men would seem to him equally sacrilegious. There- 
fore he can and does describe scenes which in any lesser 
hands would make the wise reader cringe. 

Who else for instance could have dared, and suc- 
ceeded, in the description of the village funeral that 
makes “ The Ackymals”’ so gravely beautiful? Who 
could have kept the sob out of his voice, as he does, in 
telling of the pathetic sale of sticks of furniture up at 
“the old Cob cottage’? And who knows better how 
to convey the unmatchable atmosphere of an English 
village inn as conveyed here in the chapters descriptive 
of the ‘‘ Higher’ and the “ Lower” houses at Ham ? 
But perhaps the best of all the tests of Mr. William- 
son’s sureness is the avoidance of sentimentality in his 
handling of the characterisation of dogs. The dogs that 
companion Maddison in “ The Pathway ” are amongst 
the realest creations in that book; and here, in “ The 
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Village Book,” there is a brief but inimitable chapter | 


devoted to a certain lousy mongrel. 

“The Village Book,” so its author says, has been 
nine years a-making: it covers the writing period 
1921-30. Some of it was written immediately after 
the incidents of which it tells, some long after: other 
portions, again, are mere jottings set down exactly as 
they were made at the time—on the backs of envelopes, 
on match-boxes, on odd bits of paper. To them all a 
unity has been given by setting the incidents in the 
fictitious Devonian village of Ham. They tell, however, 
not so much of Ham or any particular village, as of all 
those strongholds of rural England that are so rapidly 
disappearing. They are a lasting and most valuable 
monument to a dead or dying England. 

And while this monument has been in the process of 
making, other works from Mr. Williamson’s pen have 
appeared. Of these, one that came out earlier in the 
year must here be noticed: ‘‘ Dandelion Days.” 
“Dandelion Days ”’ is the second of four novels which 
altogether make up ‘“‘ The Flax of Dream.” Of them 
“The Beautiful Years,’ which appeared last year, is 
the first, the last being the widely read and deservedly 
popular “The Pathway.’”’ It is a revised edition— 
“only seventeen sentences remaining of the first pub- 
lished version’’; and it tells of young Maddison’s 
schoolboy days. That when it was first published 
it should, apparently, have received little else than 
abuse (one reviewer begged the author to “ bury 
Maddison and forget him, the sooner the better ’’) is 
astonishing ; for ‘‘ Dandelion Days,” in its simple 
pathos, its amazingly convincing picture of school life, 
its humour, and its finely descriptive writing, would seem 
to be calculated to win the reader’s pleasure straight 


away. I confess I turned it to with misgiving. There 
seemed something crass and unnecessary in raking up 
the earlier life of one whose character I had already 
deeply probed in a book dealing with his later days. But 
I had not got far when any objection faded completely 
away. It was not so much, perhaps, that I felt I was 
learning to know Maddison even better: it was simply 
that ‘‘ Dandelion Days ”’ satisfied me of itself, giving me, 
as it did, a most touching characterisation of adolescence. 

Here again Mr. Williamson’s sure hand has enabled 
him to do the impossible. The study of sensitive adoles- 
cence is all very well when it is a prelude to further 
adventure, but it is likely to prove nauseating when it is 
made a theme in itself. ‘‘ Dandelion Days,’’ however, 
is a good book : it rings true oneverypage; and whether 
you have read “ The Pathway ”’ or not, you should get it. 
The same lovely writing that made ‘‘ Tarka the Otter ” 
a collector’s book directly it came out, is to be found here, 
illuminating the simple narrative as hedges of white 
hawthorn will illuminate a country walk in March. If 
there is more than a hint of caricature in the drawing 
of the various schoolmasters (including old Mr. Rore, 
with his vague moralisings and constant denunciation 
of “‘ pauper souls’) that, anyway, is how boys do see 
their masters ; and if the sensitiveness of young Mad- 
dison seems sometimes in danger of becoming enervating, 
it is soon offset by the impudent waggery of Effish, type 
of the fool that inhabits every ‘‘5b”’ in every school. And 
throughout the book there is constantly occurring some 
acute observation of nature that startles the reader into 
awareness. Nor, since I have already mentioned Mr. 
Williamson’s genius in the characterisation of dogs, 
must I forget the tousled mongrel pet of poor Bill Nye 
whose brief story is one of the fine moments of the book. 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PERCIVAL GIBBON AND 
EDWARD THOMAS. 


By Mrs. JosEPH CONRAD. 


VER since the death of Percival Gibbon some tew 


years ago, I have had itfin my mind to write these 

few words of affectionate re- 
membrance and appreciation. I 
met him for the first time, 
twenty years ago, when he came 
to our house ‘“ The Someries ”’ 
with his wife for lunch. My 
husband had made his acquaint- 
ance some little time before and 
I recall his remark made to me 
with quiet conviction. “I am 
sure“you will like him, Jess, but 
be careful. He is well known 
for his repartee, he will give you 
as good as you send every time.” 
Thus I was in a measure pre- 
pared, although not quite, for the 
man whose quick mentality and 
brilliant wit called forth all my 
powers and exerted at the first 
moment all my intelligence. He 
was the kind of man whose pre- 
sence made itself felt the moment 


he entered the room, and I owe Photo by Ward Muir. 


many hours of intense pleasure to the mere listening 
while he and Joseph Conrad exchanged yarns. The 
intense virility “and albeit un- 
conscious brutality of the man 
made him the most fascinating 
personality. I have seen him 
tender as the most soft-hearted 
woman, and again within the 
shortest space of the fighting 
male, asking and giving no 
quarter. 

Here was a man who died at 
the early age of forty-seven, who 
has left behind him quite a 
considerable amount of work, 
enough to keep a firm place in 
the world’s literature. As a very 
young man he must have had 
many queer experiences in Africa 
during the Boer War, where he 
was held prisoner—his thrilling 
escape provided him with enough 
material for much that stands 
recorded to his name. Few 


Percival Gibbon. men ran greater risks as war 
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correspondent than he, during the Turkish War and the 
ghastly four years of the World War. 

There was so much in the spoken word and I have 
listened enthralled to his forceful voice detailing to my 
husband the plot and the final twist to a new short 
story. He would always produce the complete creation 
with every incident in detail before he would begin to 
write it. There was also much enjoyment and many 
thrills for those privileged to hear him recount his own 
hairbreadth escapes and complicated adventures. He 
had the power to bring to his listeners a mental picture, 
complete in even the smallest circumstance. I was 
never tired of watching the play of his sensitive mouth 
and admiring his wonderful head of blue-black hair. 
To see him with his children was a real delight. One 
remark passed by his.elder daughter caused him much 
amusement. The child caught him up quickly with an 
indignant protest when he said one day, “ out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings.” ‘“‘ Daddy, we’re not 
little pigs!” 

His sense of fun and fund of anecdote, which he had 
the rare power of presenting 
in such simple language 
(when he chose, a small child 
could easily understand him) 
made him excellent company. 
I have also seen people quite 
apprehensive of some rather 
malicious attack, which they 
evidently doubted their power 
of defending themselves 
against. He used to tell one 
tale with a show of grim 
appreciation as against him- 
self. It appeared that one 
Sunday morning, his father, 
the Rev. Morgan Gibbon, 
had justly unjustly 
placed the boy under re- 
straint. He stood for some 
time watching his father 
pace the length of the 
garden perfecting himself in 
his sermon, and dressed im- 
maculately for the purpose of 
conducting the service. An 
obscure impulse prompted 
Percival Gibbon to run quickly 
into the garden and turn the 
hose full upon his revered 
parent. Retribution was apparently swift and sure. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppe. 


Edward Thomas, in contrast to his fellow-country- 
man, appeared to me always as the quintessence of 
gentleness. Without a doubt the fact that I met the 
two together, and that most of the times I met Edward 
Thomas, Percival Gibbon was present, served to impress 
E. T.’s most characteristic peculiarity upon me. In his 
wife’s admirable little book, published some time ago, 
“As it Was,” that very trait stands forth. He stands 
portrayed in the most convincing manner because the 


most simple words are used. The second time I met 
him he was paying us a visit while his third child 
arrived in the world. Although preceded by a son 
and daughter the advent of this third little stranger 
appeared to E.T. to lose none of the wonder and 
tender awe that his wife describes as attending the birth 
of his first-born. He spoke to me in gentle, anxious 
tones and needed much to reassure him from time to 
time. All that afternoon he sat quietly with our two 
boys, fishing in the moat that still remained on one 
side of the house. I can see him now with his fair 
head uncovered and his pinkish-red tie fluttering in the 
breeze. From time to time he would turn his mildly 
anxious gaze in my direction. “Had a telegram 
arrived, and what did it contain in the way of news?” 
He seemed to take comfort from my maternal manner 
and sat contentedly with the boys till such time as I 
was able to assure him that his anxiety was over and 
another little daughter awaited his return. 

The next time I saw him his great distress was that 
this daughter was nearly blind. He appeared the next 
time faultlessly attired in 
khaki, only a few days before 
his death. There was some- 
thing in his quiet resignation 
to his fate, that fate which 
seemed to both Conrad and 
myself to be sealed in some 
strange fashion, that impressed 
us all. Three of the men 
who sat that night in my 
husband’s study have crossed 
over, but not one of them 
seemed at the time to have 
that tragic air of fate and 
finality, as the man whose 
very gentleness seemed the 
strongest protest against the 
senseless taking of life. One 
felt his uncomplaining accept- 
ance of the inevitable, and 
yet by mutual consent no 
word of the War was uttered, 
even although our own boy 
was on the French front. I 
recall the sinister fact that no 
one spoke of the future, ofanend 
to those years of nightmare. 

It was only a few days 
later that Joseph Conrad 
made one of his rare and brief visits to town. He had 
secured one corner seat, two old friends quite by chance 
occupied two other corners, and just as the train pulled 
out of the station, the door flew open and the fourth 
man sprang into the carriage. My husband turned his 
head to see E. T. sink into the seat opposite. ‘ We 
meet, then, my dear Conrad, once more.’’ The words 
struck upon the ears of the three men like a knell and 
a shudder ran down my husband’s back. He told me 
on his return his impression then was that it was indeed 
the last “‘ once again.” 


Edward Thomas. 
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H. G. WELLS: OLD AND NEW.®* 


By W. 


T is possible that even some of those who believe 
in Spiritualism will admit that ‘the 
Arthur Conan Doyle was not at his best as a writer 
on that misty science. And 
it is probable that many 
who rejoice in Mr. Wells's 
powerful advocacy of uni- 
versal peace will yet lament 
that he is not nowadays 
pure story-teller. 

Far be it from me to 
suggest that a great writer 
of fiction should not wage 
his genius to the service of 
a great idea. ‘Art for 
Art’s sake ”’ is a foul heresy. 
But it seems to me that, 
while Mr. Wells is incom- 
parably our best story- 
teller, he is by no means as 
effective as a propagandist. 
And his story-telling does not 
blend well with his advocacy. 

At the beginning of ‘‘ The 
Autocracy of Mr. Parham ” 
I thought that this latest 
book of his would force me 
to a new conclusion. This 
was a great social satire, 
and the protagonists of the 
argument—Mr. Parham and 
Sir Bussy Woodcock—were 
drawn to a marvel. 

But alas! Mr. Wells’s mission overcomes him, and 
much of the book is sheer pamphleteering against war, 
which for certain reasons I do not find convincing. 
But in any case I should be annoyed to have a most 
excellent satire so completely lose its temper and its 
tempo. 

Mr. Wells is one of the most likeable of writers— 
not merely as a man, I mean, but as a writer. If 
you meet him you know how keenly, joyously, com- 
radely, he is interested in human beings—in you, and 
the man who drives his car, and the persons of his 
household, and his neighbours, and everybody. Of 
course he can say nasty things about people he doesn’t 
like—with ordinary sinners like you and me and Wells, 
living in a small community, love and hate are equal 
and-opposite. And, though intellectually Wells is a 
cosmopolitan, humanly speaking he lives in a small 
community. And don’t we all? I say: live. 

In that small community he lives with a rare in- 
tensity ; the man is terrifically alive. These are not 
paste-board figures in his story-books, but people you 
can put your hands on, and shake hands with, or fists 
at. Mr. Polly, and the Uncle, and Kipps, and Chitter- 
low, and Ponderevo. Tremendous fellows. 

There was always the other side of him. Or is it 
another side? Wells is a great playfellow, a great boy. 


Portrait by Russell. 


* “The Autocracy of Mr. Parham.” By H. G. Wells. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


late Sir 


R. TItrerton. 


And he once wrote what are entered in the catalogue 
of his works as: “ Two little books about Children’s 
Play, called: ‘ Floor Games’; ‘ Little Wars.’ ” 

I think that really he 
took up science in that spirit. 
He liked to see the wheels 
go round, and he liked to 
make them go round in 
funny ways. And he had 
more than any man, more 
than Jules Verne, the 
power to use these funny 
ways, which he and 
other people were 
discovering, imaginatively— 
as the paraphernalia of 
fairy tales. A unique 
quality and breadth of 
imagination—he had to 
have that. But what made 
his visions so vivid was that 
you saw them through the 
eyes of a keenly realised 
and everyday contemporary. 
Usually it was somebody 
that Wells had made you 
like very much. 

I except that apoca- 
lyptic thing, ‘“‘ The Invisible 
Man,” which compels your 
pity, your compassion, 

Mr. H.G. Wells. for a quite unlikeable 

man. There Wells’s usual 

(though perhaps unconscious) moral—that there is a 

narrow line of sanity and ordinariness in life, and on 

either side of it horror, is developed through the invasion 
by a superman of an ordinary neighbourhood. 

A typical example of his other and more usual method 
is Smallways in “ The War in the Air.” 

Well, there is no Smallways in ‘“ The Autocracy 
of Mr. Parham.” Though Mr. Parham is as foolish 
as the most lovable of Wells’s heroes, the insistence is 
now almost altogether on the folly. Mr. Parham is a 
traditionalist, but a quite modern—in fact, Victorian, 
Church-of-England traditionalist, to whom patriotism 
and culture are sublimated respectability. There is 
little in Mr. Parham more ancient than the Prince 
Consort. 

But in the earlier part of the book Mr. Wells does 
use him with great skill to poke fun at those of us 
whose somewhat finicking sensibilities are outraged by 
the American vulgarities of to-day. And how delicious 
is the impressment of Mr. Parham as Sir Bussy’s Cook’s 
courier through the Art Galleries, Mr. Parham’s dip 
into Sir Bussy’s champagne receptions of the gayer 
rich, and—most exquisite of all—Mr. Parham’s one- 
night’s romance with Gaby Greuze. No man alive 
could write a better social satire than is boxed up in 
Book I. And the pity of it is that afterwards the 
satire evaporates. 

Mr. Parham has met, or rather collided with this 
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typical vulgarian: Sir Bussy Woodcock—very rich, 
and more vulgar. I think you are not told how Sir 
Bussy had made his money; anyhow that is not in- 
sisted on. He has power—the power of token wealth, 
and the power of an insistent, explosive, voracious 
temperament. But no culture and apparently no aim! 
If Mr. Parham had Sir Bussy’s power, what might he 
not do with it! 

The story of the book is of Mr. Parham’s ineffectual 
attempt to harness that power, and of his dream that 
he is in fact Lord Paramount, with Sir Bussy as a 
rebel. 

He never captures Sir Bussy, and in the end Sir 
Bussy and science defeat him. 

Now Wells convinces me quite soon that a Mr. Parham, 
or a Lord Brentford, in absolute command of England 
would be a catastrophe, and would soon land us in 
another and far more lamentable world-war. But he 
does not in the least convince me that Sir Bussy is 
or is likely to be on the right side. 

It is not true that the typical self-made man is in 
himself powerful. He has his pockets full of dynamite. 
But that is different. And it is not true that such 
of the millionaires as are powerful may be depended 
upon to love their fellowmen and to desire freedom in 
the pursuit of happiness for them all. 

Then there is Camelford, the chemist, who controls 
the essential ingredients for the most devastating of 


poison gases. I think Wells is unwise to trast Camel- 
ford. I think that a combination of Internationalists 
like Sir Bussy and Camelford might be a more dreadful 
danger to the liberty and happiness of simple folk 
than the nationalism of Mr. Parham and Mussolini 
and the Internationalism of the Reds put together. 

I think so. Mr. Wells thinks otherwise. His book 
proves nothing—except that an old weakness of his— 
a weakness for mere bigness, which threatened at one 
time to turn him into a common or garden imperialist— 
has taken him in a new way. 

In fact he seems to have deserted Mr. Smallways 
altogether. Although superficially there was a shadow 
of contempt for Kipps-Polly-Smallway’s ignorance, 
deep down you felt that the young fellow was the true 
hero. If he could not kill the giant, he would at least 
die—bewildered, but grumbling and fighting. 

But now the Food of the Gods has got into Mr. 
Wells’s veins. And the big fellows, the fellows with 
power, are to be the saviours of the world. 

Even if Wells were justified in his Giantism, it 
would be wrong to intrude it into this book. The Sir 
Bussy of Book I is a real person, so is Mr. P., so is 
Gaby Greuze, and so are a dozen persons more lightly 
sketched. The introduction of the spiritualist theme 
need not have shattered the structure of the satire. 


But the adoration at the shrine of Big Business 


has spoiled a masterpiece. 


EMILY DICKINSON.* 


By GILBERT THOMAS. 


T is a hundred years since Emily Dickinson, the 
American poetess, was born at Amherst, Mass., New 
England. She has always 


readers may feel that certain episodes in Emily Dickin- 
son’s career are hardly worth the exhaustive investiga- 
tion to which they are here 


been something of an enigma 
to her own countrymen, and 
a still greater one to readers 
on this side of the Atlantic. 
Even during her own life- 
time—her “ fifty-six years 
of sweet fastidious nothing- 
ness ’’—legends grew up 
around this secluded and 
“eccentric” spinster; and 
when, after her death in 
1886, it was discovered that 
she had written about two 
thousand poems, only four 
of which had been printed, 
the mystery was intensified. 
The ‘“ Poems,” published 
in 1890, made a sensation, 
and the biographers have 
since been busy—not, how- 
ever, in elucidating the 
* legend,”’ but rather, by their 


subjected: her poetry itself 
is, after all, the main 
matter of importance. At all 
events, if it is over elabor- 
ated and disputatious at 
times, Miss Taggard’s book 
offers a very lively and, on 
the whole, a very convincing 
portrait of the American 
Bronté, as well as a vivid, 
if not always flattering, 
picture of nineteenth century 
social life in New England. 

We have called Emily 
Dickinson the American 
Bronté. The comparison 
must not be pressed too far. 
Emily Dickinson, the daughter 
of the lawyer and leading 
citizen of Amherst, never 
knew the poverty and physical 
discomfort that the daughters 


contradictions, in adding 
to it. Now Miss Genevieve 
Taggard, herself a poet, has 
produced a new and very full Life, in which she claims 
to present the probable, if not the proven, truth. Some 


An early portrait. 


* “The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson.” 


By Genevieve 
Taggard. 15s. (Knopf.) 


at Haworth Parsonage 


Emily Dickinson, 1d to face. But she had 


1830-1885. 


an intellectual and spiritual 
intensity akin to that of the Bronté sisters, and it is 


traceable to the same prime cause of physical and 
In Emily Dickinson’s case, her 
Edward 


emotional repression. 
father was responsible for her “ complex.’ 
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Dickinson was a man of substance, dignity and strict 
integrity. Of solid East Anglian ancestry, he was a 
squire—such was his nickname—upon New England 
soil. Alike by reason of his qualities and his manner, 
he dominated the society of Amherst, as he dominated 
his wife and three children. Of her mother, though she 
outlived her husband for eight years, during seven of 
which she was an invalid nursed by the poetess herself, 
Emily was never known to say more than that she was 
‘ oppressively tidy.” Her father, both for good and 
evil, ruled the home. He had, unhappily, the defects 
of his Puritan virtues. His simplicity and austerity 
masked an underlying thirst for power and a jealousy 
that would brook no rival to himself. He frowned not 
merely upon gaiety and innocent amusement, but ‘ve 
scowled upon Emily’s lovers, when they arrived, and 
metaphorically, if not literally—even Miss Taggard 
cannot discover the truth on this point—drove them 
from his door. 

That Emily had a disappointment in love, and that it 
was due to her father’s jealousy, seems, at all events, 
beyond dispute. Two young men appear to have 
entered vitally into her life, and Miss Taggard is at 
great pains to show that, while Leonard Humphrey, the 
brilliant scholar who died at the age of twenty-six, and 
whom she first met as her master at school, greatly 
influenced her mind, Emily’s real lover was George 
Gould, who lived to become an eminent Puritan divine. 
Be that as it may, it was inhibited love that made Emily 
a poet. She renounced the outward world, only to live 
more intensely an inward life of the imagination. To 
her Amherst contemporaries she appeared snobbish and 
a little mad, as, dressed always in white, she cultivated 
the flowers in her father’s garden. Her fellow-towns- 
people could not see the inner life she was leading, and 
Emily at first tried to keep it secret even from herself : 
for father did not approve of poetry. It was the Civil 
War that at once stimulated her powers and gave her 
confidence in their exercise. 

Thus Emily, withdrawn into herself, probed with 
imaginative sensibility the mysteries of time, death, and 


eternity. Upon the two last she meditated especially, 
for, robbed of earthly joy, she could not but wonder 
whether death might redress the balance of this world : 


“* My life closed twice before its close ; 
It yet remains to see 
If immortality unveil 
A third event to me, 


“So huge, so hopeless to conceive, 
As these that twice befel. 

Parting is all we know of heaven 
And all we need of hell.’ 


Emily never attained the fine abandon and assurance 


of the mystic: she had, perhaps, enough lawyer blood 
to give her caution : 


“ Faith is a fine invention 
For gentlemen who see : 
But microscopes are prudent 
In an emergency ! 


She was, moreover, too honest to proclaim possi- 
bilities as certitudes. She realised, as Mr. E. M. Forster 
puts it, that “ daily life, whatever it may be really, is 
practically composed of two lives—the life in time, and 
life by values,’’ and that, consequently, “ our own 
conduct reveals a double allegiance.’’ At the end of a 
subtle and searching analysis of her poetry, Miss Tag- 
gard says: ‘‘ Emily’s life in time kept her other life 
poised. One life was theme, the other counterpoint. 
Emily borrowed intensity from one life to pay back the 
other. Often they seemed to run parallel; but more 
often one was what the other was not. They might 
not be severed, at the peril of double death. Emily 
kept them both going.” And so her poetry, with its 
“edge as shining sharp as a scythe,” ranged over the 
whole field of human experience and speculation. But 
ever at the back of her mind was the conviction that 
death would take the two parted threads of existence 
and unite them through the eye of a single needle. 
She herself passed on at last, not knowing that she was 
leaving fame behind her. 
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IMPORTANT.—Please note change of date. 
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I.—One GuinEA for the best original lyric. 

IIl.—Hatr a GuINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 

II].—TuREE NEw Books for the best short description 

from prose, of the sounds of Nature, rain, wind, 
and sea, giving sources. 


IV.—HALrF A GuINEA for the best note, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any curious or 
interesting fact discovered by the writer in the 
course of his or her holiday wanderings. 

V.—Ha.Fr A GuINEA for a short passage from any 
well-known novel showing the author’s insight 
into the psychology of a child, giving source. 

VI.—Ha tr A GuINEA for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each review. 
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Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Drawn by Roland W. Paul, F.S.A. 
From “ Touring London,” by W. Teignmouth Shore (Batsford). 
See page 364. 


‘ VII.—TueE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to L. C. Lesley House, Christ- 
church, N.Z., for the following : 


DOLES. 


The loveliest things on the earth are free, 

A tulip abloom or a bursting tree, 

The grass on the hill-tops at set of sun 

Like a Turkish carpet with the patterns run. 

The grace of the willows bending to look 

For the pale face of Narcissus hid in the brook. 
The dance of the poppies in the wind at noon 
With faces a-scarlet for the joy of the tune. 

A bird’s mottled breast as it swoops to the earth 
And the flight of its song in its crazy mirth. 

The dragonflies’ whirr, like the music of strings, 
And the cool touch of water from forest-deep springs. 
And fleet-footed things in the hush of some wood 
In the joy of moss beds and its leafy hood. 

The jewel in the dark from the lightning’s lap, 
And the fugue of the thunder in its clap upon clap. 
O, God, do You know when You gave beauty free 
You put a strange cry in the heart of me, 

And may I be dead at the newling of Spring 

If I fail to respond to each beauteous thing. 


We also select for printing : 


STORM IN THE WEALD. 


First wind, then distant thunder, 
Threaten the sleeping plain, 
Stilled with a dreadful wonder, 
And black with coming rain ; 
No longer blue and quiet 
Like dawn on Easter Day,— 
Soon breaks the crash and riot, 
And the fierce storm holds sway. 


O Weald, that was so holy, 
Where is lost Beauty laid ? 

In some grey church and lowly, 
Which godly men have made ? 

Is she at peace, and praying, 
While you to Anger bow ? 

What is lost Beauty saying, 
Where is she hiding now ? 


Is she in house or garden 
Among the sheltered flowers, 
Until the storm shall pardon 
Summer’s too idle hours ? 
Perhaps she lingers sleeping 
In a green forest's joy, 
Only to come forth weeping 
For all that storms destroy ? 


But my soul answers proudly— 
Though mortal eyes are blind, 
Though storm on storm breaks loudly 
Through hours that were too kind. 
Beauty is not in hiding ; 
No coward soul has she : 
Full on the strong storm riding, 
So shall she come to me ! 


(Vera I. Arlett, Beechwood, Poulter’s Lane, Worthing.) 


We also commend the lyrics by George S. Astins 
(Hove), Iérne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Olive F. Crowe 
(Hanwell), May Herschel Clarke (Woolwich), Alice E. 
Collinge (Bolton), B. J. Goldsmith Jones (Shrewsbury), 
Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), Norah M. Butterfield (West- 
ward Ho!), Mrs. Dulcie Hodgson (Bishop Auckland), 
Doris Maior (Hendon), I. Petch (Kirbymoorside), E. F. 
Christie (Hampstead), Madge Ellis (Scarborough), Harry 
Broadberry Seaman (Bayswater), G. M. Starkey (Folke- 
stone), Jeanne Harrison (Canterbury), A. Howarth 
(Parkstone), Freda Isobel Noble (Long Melford), M. 
Whitehouse (Birmingham), G. Pitt (London, N.) Ella 
Rivers Noble (Long Melford), Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), Enid D. 
Woollright (Basingstoke), H. M. Boydell (Lancashire), 
Geo. G. Tutt (Wombwell), Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie), Emily Davis (Ranelagh), Archer Russell (New 
South Wales), John E. Woods (Earlsdon), Margaret F. 
Woodzell (Mannamead), Edith M. Glaister (Hampstead), 
L. I. Seaton (Leatherhead), A. E. Empson (South 
Chingford), F. C. Bell (Ipswich), J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), Margaret Fountain (Upton), Jehangir R. P. Mody 
(Bombay), Janet Reid (South Croydon), Mrs. Elwyn James 
(Cardiff), M. T. Heyes (Widnes), E. Lewis (Mansfield), 
Rosalie Wilson (New South Wales), S. G. August (New 
Zealand), Doreen Levy (South Africa), J. E. A. Gedge 
(Bagborough), Mrs. E. E. Weston (Bangalore), N. M. 
Bowman (South Australia), Phyllis Kerr (Banbridge), 
John A. Bellchambers (London, N.). 


IIl.—Tue PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to A. Eleanor Pinnington, 
70, Pitt Street, Norwich, for the following : 
THE MAN WITHOUT A NECKTIE. By Arpis-HAvuseEr. 
(Stanley Paul.) 
“ Artistry’s haunting curse, the Incomplete.” 
BrRowNING, The Ring and the Book. 


We also select for printing : 


GOOD COMPANIONS. By J. B. PRiEstLey. 


““ Wherever I am there’s always Pooh, 
There’s always Pooh and me.” 


A. A. MILNE, ‘“‘ Now we are Six.’”’ 
(William B. Davey, 5, Oakwood Street, Sunderland, 
Co. Durham.) 


THE CONFLICT. By E. E. KELLert. (Constable.) 
“So they fought and they spit, 
And they scratched and they bit, 
Till instead of two cats there warn’t any!’’ ANon. 
(Teresa B. Noble, Bridge House, Lvston, Long Melford, 
Suffolk.) 
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THE PRICE OF VICTORY. 
(Bodley Head.) 


““ He went to bed and plastered his head 
With vinegar and brown paper.” 


By J. D. STRANGE. 


Nursery Rhyme. 


(A. M. L. Parker, Gladstone House, Mitcham.) 


THE GOLDEN CAT. By DovuGLas NEwron. 
(Cassell.) 
“The enemy is loud; you hear him all night.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, Act IV, Sc. 1. 


(Mary T. Forth, 10, Belle Vue Terrace, Whitby, Yorks.) 


I1].—TuHE PRIzE OF THREE NEw Books for the best 
description of the literary associations of any 
place visited during the holiday season is 
awarded to Sir Duncan Grey, Windgarth, 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, for the follow- 
ing : 

Yesterday I halted at Nether-Stowey, that little old 
village picturesquely perched astride a slope of the Quan- 
tocks, in a country of warm red soil and kindly steadfast 
folk—a land of honey-scented and bravely tinted hills, 
scored deeply by swift streams and riven by wooded 
coombes, a haunt which lured Southey, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, already familiar with the beauty of Lakeland, 
and inspired interpreters of Nature’s moods and mysteries, 
peace and splendour. 

The smoke of Southey’s birthplace—Bristol—where he 
and Coleridge married two sisters, can be faintly descried 
from the Quantock heights. Clevedon, too, where Coleridge 
once sojourned, and Arthur Hallam was to die un- 
timely, and Thackeray's Castlewood nestles embowered in 
trees, is also visible. At Bridgwater, eight miles off, our 
poets met de Quincey, but it was at Nether-Stowey, an 
enchanted parish, where Coleridge—thrall to pain, and, 
alas! to drugs—pitched another of his moving tents, that 
our immortal three forgathered. 


We also select for printing : 
LILLEHAMMER: THE HOME OF SIGRID 
UNDSET. 

Lillehammer, a little town in Norway, where I spent my 
holidays, lies above Lake Myosen, in Gudbrandsdalen. 

Sigrid Undset’s house faces the lake and her windows look 
up Gudbrandsdalen. On a clear day you can see far up 
the valley towards Dovrefjeld, the home of trolls and 
pixies. It is a large, simply-built two-storied wooden 
house, with an unspoilt garden full of flowers stretching 
down to the dusty road. 

The authoress of ‘‘ Christine Lavransdatter ’’ has known 
poverty ; she worked ten years in a city office before her 
first book was published. She does not care 
for society, but is much loved by the poor. 
There is a saying in Lillehammer: ‘‘ If you are 
poor or in trouble, go to Sigrid Undset,’’ and 
that is true of that great woman. 


(Miss Grace Raine, 5, Regent Square, 
London, W.C.1.) 


THE BROADSTAIRS OF DICKENS. 


The little town of Broadstairs is rich in 
literary association, for here are both Bleak 
House and Miss Betsy Trotwood’s cottage. 
Bleak House, originally known as “ Fort 
House,”’’ stands boldly on the headland over- 
looking the tiny jetty. Here may be seen 
Dickens's dining-room, library, and bedroom, 
but the house has been considerably added to 
since the great novelist lived and worked 
there. The cottage on the front, once the home 
of old Miss Strong, the real ‘‘ Betsy Trotwood,” 
is well worth a visit. In the window of the 
quaint little parlour still stands the green fan 
which David Copperfield noticed on his arrival. 
The cupboard whence Miss Betsy produced 
the salad oil and vinegar, which in her 


- restoratives, is still in a corner. 


excitement she administered to David in mistake for 
Upstairs are four bed- 
rooms still known as ‘‘ Miss Trotwood’s,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Dick’s,’’ 
Janet’s,” and David’s.”’ 


(Margaret Owen, Cherryvale, Whitstable.) 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by Edith M. Birch (Luton), E. M. Glaister (London, 
N.W.), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), John E. Woods 
(Coventry), E. Sweatman (Reading), Mrs. Rhoda 
Gowers Hellyar (Croydon), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), 
Rev. J. A. Hamilton (Dalkeith), Fred W. Flear (Har- 
penden), G. E. Buckingham (Burton-on-Trent), Norah 
M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE oF HatF A GUINEA for the best 
commentary in not more than one hundred and 
fifty words, of Geethe’s remark: ‘“ The dear 
good people don’t know how long it takes to 
learn to read. I’ve been at it eighty vears, 
and can’t say yet that I’ve reached the goal,” 
is awarded to L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton 
Road, S.W.17, for the following : 


Because the dear good people whom Goethe was entitled 
to patronise, but we others recognise as ourselves, are 
accustomed to read passively. As surfaces that absorb 
all light are black, so minds that absorb all reading matter 
remain blank. Colour can come only by reflection. It 
has been well said that, so far from being a passive im- 
pression, reading is a creative process of collaboration with 
the writer, calling for a supple, alert and imaginative 
response to the stimulus of the written word. Reading is 
an exercise in increasing our stores of experience, and in 
drawing on those stores to discover the relationship between 
the life within us and the life without, by attempting con- 
structively and critically to translate the written message 
into the terms of our own experience and imagination. 


We also select for printing : 


We may read for information, instruction or amuse- 
ment; for our own benefit, or with the view to impart 
knowledge so acquired; we may read as a relief from 
worry or the boredom of external affairs; but, to read 
imaginatively, comprehensively—to feel that we have 
extracted the maximum of truth, the quintessence of 
delight, from our reading—to know at once the completeness 
and harmony of the written whole—this is to have estab- 
lished for ourselves at last kinship with another soul, to 
have drawn ourselves nearer—if ever so imperceptibly 
to the inner heart of humanity. Goethe knew how hard 
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of realisation such true reading ever must be. Just as 
the multifarious aspects of existence handicap the finite 
mind in its search after Ultimate Reality, so is it difficult 
in our vital reading to arrive at full knowledge, there being 
so many “diverse component” qualities which demand 
comprehensive assimilation. 


(A. Davidson, c/o Mrs. Smith, 49, Lilybank Gardens, 
Glasgow, W.2.) 


We print the following interesting quotation from Goethe 
embodied in Mrs. Belben’s entry : 

I read recently that: ‘‘ Culture . . . is not something 
that stays in the head, it is something that lives in the 
life; it is not an accumulation of learning, but an appli- 
cation of experience and education . . . enhancing the 
sensitivity, deepening the significance . . . it is the growth 
of knowledge and understanding . . .” 


(Mrs. May Belben, Forest Hill Lodge, Wimborne.) 


We also highly commend the replies from B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Emily Davis (Ranelagh), S. Barrington 
McClean (Newlands), H. Gordon French (Godalming), 
John E. Woods (Earlsdon), N. Ray (Belfast), Iris Otta- 
way (Bungay), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Captain Wm. 
Jaggard (Stratford-on-Avon), Norah M. Butterfie}d 
(Westward Ho!), W. Mockford (Biggleswade), M. 
Luckham (Poole), Mabel Rourke (Manchester), Aileen 
P. G. Hone (Mitcham), M. E. Arthy (Esher), Sybil G. 
Gillett (London, S.W.), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Mrs. 
Dulcie Hodgson (Bishop Auckland), Edith M. Glaister 
(Hampstead), B. A. Billings (Withington), M. K. White- 
field (Cirencester), Janet Reid (South Croydon). 


V.—THE PrizE oF a Guinea for the best 
example of a five-word jewel phrase is awarded 
to Clifford Bower-Shore, Ramillies, Offerton 
Lane, Stockport, Cheshire, for the following : 


... tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings.” 
. Keats, Eve of St. Agnes. 


We also select for printing : 


“ Shivering seas of blinding blue.” 
WILFRID WILson Gipson, The Ice-Cart. 


(D. Parsons, Hillsboro’, Ware, Herts.) 


“‘ Blackthorn petals pearl the breeze.”’ 
Green Rain.’’) 


Mary WEBB, Poems and The Spring of Joy. 
(Mrs. May Belben, Forest Hill Lodge, Wimborne.) 


“ Nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine.”’ 
KEats, Ode on Melancholy. 


(Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester.) 


“ The swinging spider's silver line.”’ 
R. W. Emerson, Ode to Beauty. 
(Winifred Simmons, “‘ Sherenden,”’ Parkstone, Dorset.) 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by J. E. A. Gedge (Bagborough), Gertrude Hancox (New 
Malden), S. Homfray (Colchester), Iérne Ormsby (Addis- 
combe), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Dulcie Jaekel 
(Radlett), E. G. Elton (Norbury), G. Pitt (London, N.), 
Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Catherine R. Noble (Long 
Melford), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), A. Eleanor Pinning- 
ton (Norwich), John A. Bellchambers (London, N.), 
C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Margaret Burcham (Wins- 
combe), K. M. Sanders (Bridport), Geo. G. Tutt (Barns- 
ley), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), Louise Harborne 
(Ludlow), Janet Reid (South Croydon), Beatrice Thomas 
(Caerphilly), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Evelyn Bamber 
— K. M. Wright (Hull), A. C. Marshall (Corstor- 
phine). 


VI.—THE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review, 
in not more than one hundred words, of any 
recent book, is awarded to Dulce Jaekel, The 
Avenue, Radlett, Herts, for the following : 


“SIR, SHE SAID.” By ALEc WavuGuH. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Alec Waugh has given us, in ‘‘ Sir, She Said,”’ a clever 
story of 1930 manners and morals. His three heroines— 
Julia who falls, Jean who slips, and Melanie who retains 
her balance more by luck than anything else—are inter- 
esting characters who aflord the author plenty of scope for 
philosophising over latch-keys, Menjou-like men, and the 
ways of women with shops. Mr. Waugh knows his world 
and knows too how to write about it, but one sometimes 
wishes he would forget that he has a reputation for under- 
standing women to preserve, and give us another “‘ Coloured 
Countries.” 


We also select for printing : 


ROGUE HERRIES. By HuGH WALPOLE. 
(Heinemann.) 

To link up the characters of a story with the ‘ time- 
sense’’ of a given period must be one of the most difficult 
tasks a writer can set himself, but so skilfully does 
Hugh Walpole interweave period and people that ‘‘ Rogue 
Herries ’’ is as unostentatiously historical as one of our 
national edifices. ‘‘ Rogue’’ Herries, Margaret, the pas- 
sionate Alice Press, whom he sold at the Fair, the son he 
loved till the end of his life, the unfriendly Herries family 
—these, against their eighteenth-century background are 
as vital as the dark hills which shadow the crumbling, 
beloved house. 


(Margaret F. Woodzell, 11, Hill Crest, Mannamead, 
Plymouth.) 


MISS MOLE. By G. H. Youna. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

For background we see Bristol as a city of wondrous 
lights and shadows, of floating mists above the ships at the 
foot of the hill—and whether at dawn, when pigeons 
flutter above a dormer window, or at night, when the 
city lights pierce the gloom, we meet the brave figure of 
Miss Mole, just an elderly housekeeper with no prospects, 
who shows us the lights and shadows of life. Strong and 
tender when helping others, but perhaps more lovable in 
her own sorrows and weaknesses, in her absurd ulster she 
lives, the central figure among other interesting personalities. 


(Agatha Honnywill, 5, Adelaide Terrace, Portishead, 
near Bristol.) 


BELLS OF THYME. By CaTHERINE I. Dopp. 
(Jarrolds.) 

The picturesque charm of this fascinating book lies in 
the beauty of forest scenery surrounding a German 
university town, where the heroine finds healing for life’s 
hurts. Miranda, an Oxford student, in the era before 
woman’s emancipation, gives a ready sympathy to the 
cosmopolitan gathering around the kindly frau’s board. 
In their joys and sorrows, whimsicalities and failings, she 
solves her own problems. They radiate a rich atmosphere 
of humour, which their creator has woven into reality 
with the touch of a master-hand. The penetrating reader 
will discern the philosophy and the vivid portraiture of 
nationalities that the book reveals. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Louise Harbourne (Ludlow), M. Wvatt Stayt (Natal), 
Clifford Bower-Shore (Stockport), Barbara Hughes- 
Stanton (Kensington), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward 
Ho !), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), Gertrude Hancox 
(New Malden), A. M. Count (King’s Lynn), A. Howarth 
(Parkstone), Sybil G. Gillett (S.W.1), Dorothy C. Ensor 
(Hampstead), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), E. G. Elton 
(Norbury). 


VII.—A PrIzE oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to E. Sweatman, 15, 
Blenheim Road, Caversham, Reading. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


B. PRIESTLEY. 


HE publication of a new book by an established 
writer should focus attention not only upon itself 
but to a certain extent upon the previous work as 
well; otherwise the point of view of the critic is in 
danger of limitation owing to his not perceiving, or 
not troubling to perceive, the development, or non- 
development, of that particular writer’s tendencies for 
good or ill. The issue, then, of Mr. J. B. Priestley’s 
new novel, “‘ Angel Pavement,’’* is an occasion for a 
backward, though cursory glance at his other books. 

He has to be considered in two aspects: as a critic 
and as a novelist, and since his qualities as critic to 
some extent colour his qualities as novelist, I propose 
to touch briefly upon one aspect of his work as critic 
before coming to his more creative work. Two of his 
volumes of criticism are full length studies, others are 
more in the category of literary 
essays, where the charm of his 
English is perhaps more insistent 
than the originality of his 
opinions ; but the case is different 
when we turn to his biographies, 
in “‘ The English Men of Letters” 
series, of Thomas Love Peacock 
and George Meredith. These, 
from the very conditions of their 
scope and the _ necessity for 
authoritativeness in the collection 
in which they occur, are careful 
judgments of more serious weight 
and more reasoned design. They 
are both admirable volumes ; that 
on Peacock has perhaps the 
greater charm, but the study of 
Meredith the greater incisiveness 
and penetration; and it is 
because his analysis of Meredith 
as novelist is so pertinent to his 
own tendencies as a writer of fiction that I wish to quote 
from the Meredith volume rather than from any of the 
others among his critical work, and moreover—limited 
as I am in the matter of space—to turn at once, and 
even exclusively, to those passages in which he studies 
Meredith as an exponent of plot-movement. 

“The general conduct of the narrative,’’ he says, “ is 
nothing to him; not for him the necessary exposition, 
the marshalling of significant facts, the shuffling of 
characters ; but he will single out certain moments . . . 
the whole movement, then, of this fiction must be 
towards scenes.” And again: ‘‘ Heisa faulty narrator 
because narrative does not interest him. What he 
wishes to do is not to present us with an arresting and 
convincing chronicle of events, but to move from one 
scene to another as quickly and easily as possible.” 
And yet once again: ‘‘His manner and_ style, 
especially in the later novels, refuse to undertake what 
might be called the donkey-work of narration.” 

These extracts—by no means wide of the mark as 
criticism of Meredith—may be taken, by implication, 


* tcs. 6d. 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman, 


(Heinemann.) 


Mr. J. B. Priestley. 


as giving us Mr. Priestley’s theory of the proper 
conduct of the novel, and it is upon that theory that 
we do, in fact, find that he has built the structures of 
his own novels, “The Good Companions” and 
“ Angel Pavement.” 

His method seems to me the exact opposite to Mere- 
dith’s, and the key to it is contained in the three passages 
I have just quoted. He shows himself infinitely con- 
cerned with ‘‘ the donkey-work of narration’; some- 
times it seems as if the mere procession of the trivialities 
that go to make up the exposition of a story interest 
him more than the getting to grips with the single 
moments that are the successive peaks in ‘the design 
of the plot—which is but to say that his sense 
of values is not a dramatic one. His work has 
frequently been called Dickensian, but this lack 
of the dramatic really makes 
such a comparison curiously 
inapt. 

In ‘ The Good Companions,” 
for instance, I found no fluctua- 
tion of climax, no interwoven 
crescendo and diminuendo, but 
only a travelling forward on a 
very level road at a similar pace 
throughout the route. In “ Angel 
Pavement’ however I find the 
pace varies, and there is a greater 
sense of the contrivance of a 
scene; to that extent I think it 
is a book superior to its pre- 
decessor. It is also more human. 
In “The Good Companions ” 
there is a passage in which Miss 
Thong, the dressmaker, says, 
“Give me a bit of life, I 
say,” but I never felt, in that 
book, that we were given life so 
much as the simulation of life; the whole thing was 
seen too rosily, too pleasantly. That may have added 
to the charm of the book, and to its success, but it 
detracted from its completeness. Dickens gave even 
the most humorous of his novels a darker seam, and was 
that much the nearer truth. 

In ‘“‘ Angel Pavement’ Mr. Priestley assuredly does 
give us something of the darker seam, and the fear of 
Mr. Smeeth, the cashier, that he will lose his job and 
have to stand in the pitiful queue at some labour 
exchange—a fear which the climax of the book shows 
to be only too well founded—comes near to the heart of 
real tragedy, and is finely done. There is indeed far 
more real humanity in this book than in “ The Good 
Companions.” The study of City office life is not only 
accurate but full of insight, and a word of special praise 
must be given to the portrait of the young, pimply, 
hopelessly - ordinary but hopelessly romantic clerk 
named Turgis. The chapter describing his evening in 
the West End upon the trail of the impossible She who 
might dawn upon his sight any minute, or be placed next 
to him by benevolent Chance in the cinema, but who 
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never appears at all, mingles comedy with pathos almost 
in the grand manner. 

The book indeed is filled with admirable things; so 
admirable is it in its details that it comes as a surprise 
when,upon cooler reflection, it is found not to be entirely 
admirable as a whole. The fault lies in its inordinate 
length, for its subject-matter will not of itself carry so 
many pages. “‘ The donkey-work of narration ’’ has 
obsessed Mr. Priestley so much—and he has obviously 
found so much delight in it—that it has come to be an 
end in itself instead of being only the means to an end. 
The plot of ‘“ Angel Pavement” has little more in it 
than would go to make a short story; it has the 
simplicity, almost the unity, of the perfect short story. 
Yet it is filled out with unnecessary details to the nth 
degree. It is as though he has deliberately reversed 
Meredith’s method and instead of seeking “‘ to move 
from one scene to another as quickly as possible ” has 
sought to move between scenes as lingeringly as pos- 
sible. Granted that the lingering is always in itself, 
from the mere literary standpoint, extremely well done, 
the plot is too thin to bear so continual an insistence 
upon the inessential. Only a book with the varied and 
full-bodied contents of a “‘ Peace and War,” or a “ Wil- 
helm Meister,” or a ‘‘ Don Quixote,” or a ‘“‘ Tom Jones,” 
or a “ Les Misérables,”’ or a “‘ David Copperfield ’’ can 
ever really afford to be so long, and “‘ Angel Pavement ” 
has nothing in its matter to place it anywhere near their 


range. There is observation in it, there is humour, 
there are separate studies of real insight, there is an 
equable flow of very good writing, but there is no real 
drama, because no proper concentration, no depth of 
philosophy, no admixture of human darkness and light 
that alone would fill such bulk with artistic adequacy. 

For all that, I would not leave the impression that 
“ Angel Pavement ”’ is a failure ; I have only sought to 
test it by the severest canons, and even when con- 
sidered by those it contains passages beyond the reach 
of most of the contemporary school, certainly of any of 
the younger novelists dazzled by the wonderfulness and 
originality of cocktails and adultery. The description 
of life in the Burpenfield Club for Women, for instance, is 
extraordinarily well done, and contains more psychology 
than any pseudo-Freudian novel of them all; and the 
portraits throughout the whole book, without ex- 
ception, are alive and directly observed and painted. 
“Angel Pavement” in fact might be considered as a 
portrait-gallery, and that the portraits appear to me 
better in themselves and as separate works of art than 
in their grouping and cumulative effect is chiefly, I 
think, because of the book’s length and lack of sufficient 
plot to warrant such intense absorption in side-issues. 
To build up so vast a facade seems to me only per- 
missible when the interior beyond, in the full terror of 
verve and power, is positively Balzacian. 

WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


THE RELIGION OF JANE AUSTEN. 


By ROWLAND GREY. 


HE close reserve Jane Austen always maintained 
concerning her inner life is universally known. 

It is therefore singular the most brilliant of her bio- 
graphers, Mademoiselle Villard, should have been led into 
a double-dyed error, because she either disregarded it 
or failed to understand it as indicative of Jane Austen’s 
whole character, for it is now notorious that Made- 
moiselle Villard has levelled the surprising charge of 
irreligion against her. She grounds her false accusation 
upon the rarity of her allusions to things spiritual 
whether in her books or her letters. Mademoiselle 
Villard has seemingly no knowledge of the national 
habit of reticence, which as recently as ‘“‘ The End of 
the House of Alard,’’ made Lady Alard describe Father 
Luce as “‘a dreadful man who spoke of God in the 
drawing-room.”’ Religion apart, Jane Austen owed two 
precious things to her close connexion with churchmen 
—her education and it may be her humour—for believers 
in heredity please themselves with the fancy that this 
golden gift came to her from her great uncle, the Rev. 
Theophislis Leigh, for fifty-nine years most autocratic 
of Masters of Balliol. If his contemporaries spoke 
spitefully of the neglect of education of the “sons of 
Belial ’’ as they were then called, he enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of Charles the Second for never saying a foolish thing. 
When we arrive at the question of the education of 
the genius, we leave a pleasant hypothesis for fact. 
The Rev. George Austen, Jane’s father, aforetime “‘ the 
handsome proctor”’ of St. John’s College, Oxford, is 
made the subject of a discerning note of admiration by 
Signora Emilia Bassi. She points out that Jane was 
educated by a parent who was much more than a popular 


university coach—a man wise enough to let his daughter 
develop into an absolutely natural woman. He under- 
stood with rare wisdom the value of a little wholesome 
neglect. He was a Christian gentleman of the best 
type, doing his duty to God and his neighbour and 
winning universal liking as well as respect. His cheering 
contrast with the heavy fathers who have handicapped 
too many of our women of letters is pleasing. There 
were no prunes and prisms at Steventon, and Jane was 
a joyous outdoor maid who played cricket with her 
brothers. One of these, James, was her second tutor 
and he took orders as did also Henry in later life. Those 
who only think of Jane Austen’s father as applauding 
the famous theatricals in the barn, or as the centre of 
a happy family party, should remember that one of his 
sons who rose to eminence in the Navy was described 
as ‘‘ the officer who knelt in church.’”’ This one anecdote 
gives certainty that religion was the basis of the educa- 
tion of the Austens. It needed courage for a young 
captain to make himself thus conspicuous in the navy 
of a godless time. Nor did his devoutness prevent him 
from being a general favourite, which says something 
for his comrades. 

It was a privilege to discuss this matter of Jane’s 
religion with her relation, the bright, intelligent Mrs. 
Austen-Leigh, scarcely a week before her sudden death. 
She sat in her sunny drawing-room holding the tiny 
time-yellowed baby’s cap embroidered with Jane’s own 
famous satin stitch, and spoke earnestly of the plentiful 
evidence that the first of women novelists was not merely 
a genius but a Christian. That she was a communicant, 
the recent sale of a small “ Altar Book” with her 
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signature for over a hundred pounds is proof positive. 
Mr. Brimley Johnson, in his able foreword to an 
abridged translation from Mademoiselle Villard, was 
quite of the opinion of Mrs. Austen-Leigh, whose connec- 
tion with the Perrots linked her doubly with the family, 
for he says : 

“To her important critical estimate, Mademoiseile 
Villard added (in her thesis when standing for her 
doctorial degree) a record of Jane Austen’s life which 
nearly doubled the length of her work. The late Mr. 
Austen-Leigh was ‘gravely dissatisfied with several mis- 
judgments in the life, though pleased with its minute 
analysis.’ The erroneous charge of irreligion has been 
omitted in the translations as 
being too dogmatically and 
sweepingly expressed.”’ 

Mr. Brimley Johnson need 
not have been afraid to have 
stood sponsor for a complete 
translation. For if a 
champion of her own sex is 
needed for Jane Austen, 
Signora Emilia Bassi is at 
hand armed at all points, 
and deserves attention when 
she writes : 

“The profoundly moral 
character of the Austen novels 
is plain on every page. In 
them we find no pedantry, no 
intentions of posing as a 
preacher in petticoats, but we 
breathe an atmosphere of 
wholesome piety and common 
sense. She _ represents the 
sense of duty as the guiding 
principle of life and all her 
heroines are more or less in- 
fluenced by it. ...In all 
Miss Austen’s novels the effect 
of strictly Biblical religion is felt. There are neither dis- 
quisitions nor ascetic inspirations and they are entirely 


devoid of the narrowness and bitterness which disfigure 
the work of some Protestant sectarians.”’ 


It has been pointed out elsewhere* as a curious 
coincidence, that two Lives of Jane Austen that count 
should have come from our allies, France and Italy, in 
momentous 1914. ‘‘Giovanna,’’ continues Signora 
Bassi, “‘ was no superwoman. . . . Her life was a joy to 
herself and a joy to others. She understood the true 
philosophy of life and her happiness consisted in loving 
and making happy all who were around her, and was 
never dissatisfied with the restricted society in which 
she was forced to live, never clamorous for wider 
horizons or unrealisable ideals.”’. 

“ The constantly misunderstood letters show the 
truth of these words. Leslie Stephen in his rather 
tepid notice in the dictionary of National Biography 
sneers at them as trivial. Surely Jane is not trivial 
when she says sweetly and gravely, ‘‘I hope I shall 
never ridicule what is wise and good.” Was she not a 
world’s wonder as being at once a genius and contented ? 
and was not Christianity the bedrock of this content- 
ment? It would account for the gracious serenity of 
temperament shining out in possibly the last letter she 


* “Jane Austen Abroad.” By Rowland Grey. ‘“ Nine- 
teenth century and after,’”” November, 1925. 


ever wrote from Chawton, recently published in The 
Times and addressed to her “ dearest Anne,” a Miss 
Sharp. She had suffered greatly for months and was 
just leaving for further treatment in Winchester. 
Believing herself recovering she utters this thanks- 
giving. ‘‘ The Providence of God has restored me and 
may I be more fit to appear before Him when I am 
summoned.’’ The summons was near at hand. In 
those final weeks she was all patience and gratitude to 
those tending her with comprehensible devotion. “I 
pray God to bless them more and more.’’ Do the 
faithless pray thus when their bodies are wracked with 
pain ? 

Her own nephew tells us, 
if a little stiltedly, “‘ Two 
of her brothers who were 
clergymen lived near enough 
to Winchester to be in 
frequent attendance, and to 
administer the consolations 
suitable for a Christian 
deathbed. She was _ fully 
aware of her danger but not 
appalled. ... She had al- 
ways sought as it were by 
instinct to promote the 
happiness of those who came 
within her influence, and 
doubtless she had her reward 
in the peace of mind granted 
to her. Her sweetness of 
temper never failed.”’ 

Mademoiselle Villard 
taunts her with ignoring the 
Evangelical Movement in its 


ardent dawn, yet she wrote 
to her favourite niece, 
Fanny Knight, in doubt as to the acceptance of a lover, 
““T am by no means certain we ought not all to be 
Evangelicals. Don’t be frightened by his acting up more 
strictly to the purpose of the New Testament narrative.” 

Dame Ethel Smyth in her candid Autobiography, 
gives us unexpectedly information proving that Jane 
Austen could feel, and feel strongly, upon a religious 
question, for she says “‘ My father used to tell an odd 
little story about Jane Austen and his uncle who were 
close friends. It appears that the authoress wishing to 
get his real opinion about one of her novels put on a 
friend to pump him, concealing herself meanwhile behind 
a curtain. The verdict was luckily all that could be 
desired till the professor remarked that he was not 
quite sure of her orthodoxy, having detected a slightly 
unitarian (!) leaning in her later work, upon which Jane 
Austen burst forth from her hiding place indignantly 
crying ‘“‘ That’s not true.” 

We should all like to know where in sparkling 
“Emma ”’ or fragrant ‘‘ Persuasion” unitarianism was 
to be discovered. Was it when Emma found church 
“impossible ”’ one Christmas Day, or was it James who 
would not consent to bring out his horses upon roads 
slippery with half-thawed snow? It really does seem the 
lonely scrap of excuse for this extraordinary accusation. 

Mademoiselle Villard insists that in society according 
to Jane Austen, Puritan morality still existed with the 
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flame of Puritan faith burnt to ashes. She paints a 
sarcastic picture of Jane’s own performance of her 
duties in her father’s. parish. ‘“‘ Elle se rend dans les 
chaumiéres, porte du bouillon aux malades, parle gentiment 
aux paysannes écoute patiemment leurs doléances, 
mais sans oublier un instant que Miss Jane Austen 
appartient d une autre race.”’ All this is based on what 
many a girl who was not a genius has felt about visiting 
the poor as part of a routine. Jane was bound to be 
at her ease in writing to Cassandra when absent that 
“The people cry out for t’other Miss Austen.” 

Mary Mitford, who was most unjust to Jane and 
hopelessly inaccurate as when she reported her a “ pretty 
husband-hunting butterfly’ at a date when she was 
hardly six years old, concedes that “ there was none of 
the hardness and selfishness of Miss Edgeworth in her.”’ 
She clearly knew nothing of either, for Maria Edgeworth 
was as kindly and generous a soul as ever breathed— 
the one plain woman of whom Byron spoke cordially. 

Jane Austen’s brother Henry in his brief, touching 
preface to ‘‘ Northanger Abbey ” and “ Persuasion ’’— 
published as all know after her merry brown eyes had 
closed in death—forgot family reserve for a welcome 
moment, and concludes “ One trait only remains to be 
touched upon. It makes all the others unimportant. 
She was thoroughly religious and devout, fearful of 
giving offence to God, incapable of feeling it towards 
any fellow creature.” Madame de Ferriére, one of her 
enthusiastically admiring translators, describes Jane 
Austen’s life as “ remplie par la religion et la littérature,” 
a misquotation from Henry’s “ Memoirs,’’ where he gives 
his sister the third attribute “ usefulness,” which quite 
alters the impression, for Jane was no dweller in the 
clouds—rather that delicious thing a home-maker. 

If there be any to-day so out of the mode as to dare 
to admit they are not Austenites, they may be more 
concerned with this matter of her religion on the evidence 
of her works—or her critics. Her first ‘‘ Quarterly 
Reviewer,’ long preposterously supposed to be Sir 
Walter Scott, was silent on the subject. It took this 
dull fellow five turgid pages to find excuses for reviewing 
such flimsy nothings as novels. He should have asked 
pardon instead, for daring it thus wretchedly. After 
attempting to damn Emma with faint praise he con- 
descendingly remarks that ‘“‘ with Miss Austen we do 
not miss excitation,”’ and proves himself unable even to 
write English. The rest of his space is devoted to 
showing his complete inability to comprehend her 
humour far less her irony. She was speedily avenged, 
for in 1821 a worthy knight combatant, Whateley, the 
future Archbishop, went to the root of the matter and 
swept away worn-out conventions with a high hand. 

““The time is past,” he says, ‘‘ when an apology is 
requisite from a reviewer for condescending to notice a 
novel. . . . We have lived to hear the merits of the best 
of this class of writing earnestly discussed by some of the 
ablest scholars of the day. We are inclined to attribute 
this change not so much to an alteration in public taste, as 
to the character of the productions in question. Novels 
may not display more genius than formerly but they 
display more sense.”’ 

He had no use for [Algerian banditti landing on the 
coast of England,” though he would assuredly have 
welcomed “ The Pirates of Penzance.” Yet like Mr. 
Pollock he was grateful to Mrs. Radcliffe, because without 


_ essay he never wrote. 


her there could have been no “ Northanger Abbey.” 
Sickly sentimentality was his abhorrence ; he wants a 
novel that ‘‘ makes good its pretensions to be a perfectly 
correct picture of common life.” He too compares 
Jane Austen with Maria Edgeworth, contrasting 
“Ennui”’ with ‘“ Mansfield Park,” greatly to Jane’s 
advantage. Either the Archbishop or the printer con- 
trive to misspell Austen throughout the article—it is a 
venial error for one who first made the illuminating dis- 
covery that she was a Christian genius. Dismissing Miss 
Edgeworth cavalierly as a “ mere moralist,’”’ he continues : 

“Miss Austen has the merit in our opinion of being 
evidently a Christian writer, a merit which is much enhanced 
both on the score of good taste and practicability by her 
religion not being at all obtrusive. . . . She has not been 
forgetful of the important maxim long ago illustrated by 
Homer and afterwards by Aristotle, of saying as little as 
possible in her own person.” 

He awards pride of place to “‘ Mansfield Park ’’ as 
containing Jane Austen’s “‘ best humour and best moral 
lesson.”’ He sees that a false system of so-called educa- 
tion has been the ruin of the Miss Bertrams—early versed 
in “‘ the Roman emperors as low as Severus, besides a 
good deal of heathen mythology and all the metals, 
semi-metals, planets, etc.’’ This sound critic condemns 
them rightly as “entirely deficient in the less com- 
mon acquirements of self-knowledge, generosity and 
humility.” The existence of the novelist with a purpose 
is handsomely justified if we agree with the Archbishop 
in ranking “ Pride and Prejudice ’’ and those other dear 
companions among them. This ideal reviewer was 
only uncertain whether most to admire the “ under- 
current of serious meaning,” usually unperceived, or the 
sparkle of the wit glittering on the surface of the work 
he delighted to honour. ‘Let other pens dwell on 
guilt and misery,’”’ exclaims Jane Austen, and the very 
fact that she regards them as synonymous is eloquent. 
She has been accused of dealing lightly with Lydia’s 
disgraceful elopement. Riper judgment made her mete 
out severe punishment to Maria Bertram if she indulges 
us with no details of her fall. Searchlights upon the 
Seventh Commandment were not Jane Austen’s idea of 
fiction. Edmund’s love for Mary Crawford is struck 
dead when he realises her still fashionable morals. 
Misery in some form was to Jane Austen at her apogee 
of literary perfection, the inevitable ally of guilt. She 
saw sin ugly as it is. 

The verdict as to Jane Austen’s supremacy in her art 
given by Archbishop Whateley was endorsed in 1843 
in Macaulay’s panegyric, for this is the only term for 
the brief tribute taking the place of the intended 
His fervent note of admiration 
for the characterisation of her young clergy revealing 
intimate knowledge of their duties, does not speak of 
her personal religion except indirectly, and thus almost 
the last word is with the Archbishop, who says “ she 
partook largely in all the best gifts of the comic Muse,” 
that “‘ her fables were nearly faultless,” and “‘ above all 
that she was a Christian writer.” 

Almost the last word, for has not Mr. Kipling recently 
enrolled himself in the army of “ Janeites.” His 
charming verses show his belief that his liege lady was 
good as she was witty, for it is in Paradise he saw her 
looking for her lover, and finding Captain Wentworth 
reading ‘‘ Persuasion.” 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BookMan, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


One of the “literary events” of the moment 
is that the Collected Edition of the works of 
G. Bernard Shaw is in process of publication, and 
that the Preface to the first volume, his hitherto 
unpublished first novel, ‘‘ Immaturity,” is another 
instalment of autobiography. I once asked Bernard 
Shaw to write his autobiography and he gave me 
to understand that he was always doing it—in his 
Plays and Prefaces. One Free Church leader has 
fallen foul of G. B.S. for the latter’s references to 
his father in this Preface, but I think the honours 
and the humour lie with Shaw. If the fathers eat 
sour grapes the children’s teeth will be set on edge 
and they will probably have something to say about 
it—as is most certainly 
their right. It is more a 
question of facts and 
their consequences, 
which cannot be hidden 
in this world, than of 
ethics. I think you will 
be interested in the 
article which R. Ellis 
Roberts has written for 
our October issue. 
Inhibitions of 
G. Bernard Shaw.” 
He has a few and 
they have important 
effects. 


Incidentally, in the 
recent Observer inter- 
view, Shaw consider- 
ably relieved the minds 
of “collectors” by 
announcing that 
“everything published 
in the collected edition 
will be published 
separately afterwards.”’ 
Presumably, also, uni- 
form in production with his other works. All 
the same, these will not rank as “ first editions” 
in the strict sense, only as first editions in that 
format. 


We have just received from Mr. Cale Young Rice, 


the American poet, these lines in farewell to his old 
friend, St. John Adcock. 


A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


The seaweed that has lain long 

On the rocks stands up in the tide. 
More than a moon and a half ago, 
They tell me, you died. 

I did not know ; I did not hear 
The spade in earth. 

I, too, since, have lain long 

On the rocks, in dearth. 


Twenty years are a brief while 

To have a friend, 

For need, longing and loneliness in us 
Never end. 

If there are any words better 

To say now 

Than that I loved you, take them with you 
Somehow. 

I gave away my first 
edition of ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
a Fox-hunting Man,” 
bought a second and a 
third copy and gave 
them away. So you 
may judge my enthu- 
siasm for the book and 
that I share the eager 
anticipation of my 
friends for the 
“Memoirs of an In- 
fantry Officer,” by 
Siegfried Sassoon, 
which will be ready 
when this note appears. 
This book will have to 
stand the test of being 
a sequel to a popular 
book and the added test 
of being “‘ yet another 
war book.’ I believe 
it will successfully 
withstand both tests. 
The public is only tired 
of a certain kind of war 
book, the book which is 
lazy and lurid photo- 
graphy and neither art nor life. Given a Sherston 
as central character and the descriptive and inter- 
pretative power of Siegfried Sassoon, and we shall 
read war books for the duration. In our October 
issue we shall deal with both author and book at 
greater length. 


Mr. Cale Young Rice. 
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Two other books from the same publishers, 
Faber & Faber, will be waited for by their different 
publics. Walter De la Mare has gathered together 
a volume of his stories under the title, ‘‘ On the 
Kidge.” Is the title meant to suggest that the 
stories are ‘on the edge” of the credible and 
the bearable? for I understand they deal-with those 
borderland experiences of horror and oddity which 
nevertheless may wait for any of us round the next 
corner. 


The other book is George Blake’s new novel, 
“The Seas Between.’ Walter De la Mare had 


our reading confirmed our previous pre-judgment it 
would be an altogether healthful exercise and 
diversion. The insight and judgment of one who 
has to school himself to read and to discipline his 
instinctive reactions is often more valuable than 
that of the devotee. Supposing we compromise— 
half our holiday reading shall be among books and 
authors we do not like, half shall be spent in reading 
the books we have been waiting for time to read. 
You have plenty of choice. 


Omnibus volumes certainly solve the question for 
those who want a “‘ busman’s holiday,” for they can 
take a library of their 


he ‘“arrived”’ with the 
public, in that he knew 
what manner of man he 
was as a writer and what 
he wanted todo. Ihave 
the feeling that George 
Blake is sailing under 
sealed orders, that he is 
keeping to the immediate 
course but is not sure of 
his port. Partly this is 
due to his youth and 
partly to a clash of power 
and interest within. You 
have only to see his face 
or read a page to know 
he has drive and varied 
power. 


found himself long before 


By the way, Miss 
Stoddart shows the other 
side of the shield in 
her new book which 
Hodder & Stoughton’s are 
publishing on September 
11th. In ‘Great Lives 
Divinely Planned” she 
traces the influence of 
parents, the home-life, 
friends, etc., on the making of men. 


Miss Marjorie Bowen made a good suggestion for 
holiday reading in the Morning Post recently. ‘‘ To 
many the ideal holiday reading will be that most 
different from their usual choice. No doubt there 
are some who prefer the ‘ busman’s holiday ’—a 
continuation of indulgence in their own peculiar 
taste, but probably the real recreation lies in a com- 
plete change of mental, as well as of material, 
country.” There is a good deal to be said for such 
drastic surgery on our prejudices, not the least that 
many discoveries would be made both amongst 
books and in ourselves. We should find that our 
reach was very much beyond our grasp and would 
decide to extend our range of reading. Even where 


From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


favourite author within 
the covers of one book 
and the compass of two 
And there is a very wide 
choice, too, for in addition 
to Omnibus volumes al- 
ready published, including 
the Pullman “ Ethel Dell”’ 
(Benn), there are many 
new volumes promised— 
“The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahony,” by Henry 
Handel Richardson, par- 
ticularly interesting for 
many of us, and from the 
same House (Heinemann 
Ltd.) we are promised the 
Second Omnibus which 
will carry J. B. Priestley, 
Somerset Maugham, 
Maurice Baring, Robert 
Graves, and others. This 
mixed company will serve 
for the other kind of 
holiday reading suggested 
by Miss Marjorie Bowen. 


Miss Henry Handel Richardson. 


Two publishers have 
lately made interesting 
public confessions of the faith that is in them. 
Horace Liveright of New York sends out with his 
autumn list a foreword which seeks to answer the 
question: “‘ Why more Books?” But surely his 
test is too narrow—that no book should be pub- 
lished which serves no purpose of artistry or 
enlightenment unless you pack a varied meaning 
into both terms. In a word to the general reader 
which introduces the general catalogue of Ernest 
Benn Ltd., they indicate four “ marks”’ of Benn 
books with which they think all their readers will 
agree. The first is, ‘‘ Whether you like it or not, 
whether it interests you or not, you will agree that 
it ought to be published.’’ At any rate, this is a 
fine tribute to the intelligence of readers and 
the sturdy faith of at least one publisher. All 
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public taste with some of 
their books and to educate 
it through others. On the 
big, simple issues, the public 
generally knows what it 
wants, if only after it has 
found it. Every long- 
established publishing firm 
has on its list one or more 
books which sell steadily 
through generation or 
more. As an article in the 
American Publishers’ Weekly 
of July 19th reminds us, “ if 
people want a book neither 
its price nor the financial 
depression of the country 
seems to affect its sale.” 
This applies both to 
old and new books. 
“Longfellow is still the 
largest seller in America 
and Tennyson comes 
next in point of 
popularity.”” Among poets, that is. 


A book that provides a strong contrast to ‘‘ The 
Resurrection of Rome ”’ will also be published by 
Hodder & Stoughton in September—‘ Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems,” by Dean Inge. 
Almost violently contrasted though they seem to 
be, it is amazing how many things Dean Inge and 
G. K. C. have in common after all—their sincerity, 


courage, versatility, wide knowledge—and yet | 


they differ on almost every major issue of life. 
Interesting ! 


Looking through the new books promised from 
Longmans Green for October, I am reminded of 
Dean Inge’s article of early August in the Evening 
Standard, on “ History without Tears.’’ He there 
most strongly recommended Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan’s well-known books on Italian history 
and the History of England for holiday reading, and 
“for reading 
aloud, which is 
the test of good 
literature.”” It is 
interesting good 
news indeed that 
on September 
18th, Longmans 
will issue Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan’s 
“Blenheim : Eng- 
land under Queen 
Anne,’’and on the 
Dean Inge. same day they 


Porirait bv 
Elliott & Fry. 


will publish ‘“ William ITi 
and the Defence of Hol- 
land, 1672-4,” by Caroline 
Trevelyan, daughter of 
Professor Trevelyan, and a 
great-grand-niece of Lord 
Macaulay. On September 
11th they hope to publish 
E. F. Benson’s reminis- 
cences under the title, “‘ As 
We Were.” 


The Clarendon Press hope 
to have ready during the 
autumn the third volume of 
the official history of the 
Royal Air Force—‘‘ The War 
in the Air,” by H. A. Jones. 
It will range from the cam- 
paigns of German East and 
South-West Africa to the air 
raids in Great Britain and 
the fighting on the Western 


Mr. W. B. Maxwell, Front. 


Author of “To What Green Altar” (Hutchinson). 


I was speaking on the telephone yesterday with 
G. K. Chesterton and he was as merry and as 
energetic as a schoolboy—on holiday. We have 
long accepted the miracle of G. K. C. and ceased to 
ask how he does it. This is what he is doing or has 
done, for already he is full of new projects and in 
September he is off to America for a three months’ 
lecture tour. Cassell’s issued in late August a new 
novel, Four Faultless Felons,’ in which G. K. C. 
introduces ‘‘the club of men misunderstood,” four 
of whose members committed murder, fraud, theft, 
and the Unpardonable Sin—and yet were guiltless. 
Arrowsmith’s announce for September a new 
Chester-Belloc, ‘The Man Who Made Gold,” by 
Hilaire Belloc, with drawings by G. K. Chester- 
ton. Hodder & Stoughton’s will also have ready 
his new book, ‘‘ The Resurrection of Rome,” 
an amazing 
seven - league - boot 
stride through 
European history 
since the birth of 
the Christian 
Church. Chester- 
ton tells me that 
by the time he has 
passed his proofs 
he has forgotten 
the book—not be- 
cause he has a bad 
memory but 
because his mind 
is already full of  Photosy 
now week. Central News. 


Chesterton. 
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On the first of September, Putnams are publish- 
ing “‘ Sorrowstones,” by W. R. Calvert, of the Daily 
Dispatch. Seeing that publishers are now confess- 
ing, their reason for issuing this book is their frank 
belief that it is a jolly good story, well told, which 
lives up to its unextravagant and honest aim. A 
good reason, too. 


John Murray is publishing immediately “‘ Imperial 
Air Routes,” by Major A. E. W. Salt, a timely and 
valuable book. In October they hope to publish 
volume I of the third and final series of ‘‘ The 
Letters of Queen Victoria,” edited by George Earle 
Buckle. This book will bring to a glow the embers 
of many an old camp-fire. There are three other 
very different books indeed from this firm that I 
am waiting for: “The 
Philosophy of the Good 
Life,” the Gifford Lectures, 
by Bishop Gore; “ Wan- 
derer’s End,” by Dennis 
Cleugh—because of his 
colourful life and because 
he was the husband of 
Sophia Cleugh ; and ‘“‘ Mys- 
terious Waye,” the new 
novel by P. C. Wren, which 
is explanation enough. 


Humour, like the spirit, 
bloweth where it  listeth. 
Only the purblind could 
mistake “ Ol’ Man Adam 
an’ His Chillun,” by Roark 
Bradford (Heinemann) for 
blasphemy. At the worst 
it is only a poor joke. For 
me there was a lack of 
spontaneity and depth—I 
felt the author’s eye was on 
the surface humour and not on the spiritual depth 


and simple sincerity which alone could justify this 
“translation ’’ of Biblical truth. 


Photo by Debenham & Gould, 
Bournemouth. 


In this issue we review Professor Stephen 
Leacock’s book on “‘ Economic Prosperity in the 
British Empire,” reviewed by a trained economist, 
too, as was meet. Late in August, the Bodley 
Head issued ‘‘ The Leacock Book’’—the best pas- 
sages selected from all his works by Ben Travers, 
who also contributes a delightful introduction in 
just the right key. 


I remember that thirty years ago I picked up a 
book by Frank Harris. I could not make much of 
it at the time but I remember I went about for 
a month at least with a feeling that a lot of mistakes 
had been made about Shakespeare, and it was a good 
thing for me that I had not been born more than 


fifteen or so years before, as now I had the chance 
to learn the truth. I never dreamt that the man 
who could write with such conviction about the 
Shakespeare hidden in his plays had started life 
as a cowboy, and knew Buffalo Bill and Wild Bill 
Hickok. Life’s great fun, not the least of which is 
coming across a book like “ On the Trail,’’ being 
the reminiscences as a cowboy of Frank Harris 
(Bodley Head). 


By the end of August, Gollancz Ltd. hoped to 
publish “War Letters of Fallen Englishmen,” 
edited by Laurence Housman, a book that will 
provoke both thought and tears ; and a new novel, 
“ Trio,” by Phyllis Bentley, author of ‘‘ Spinner of 
the Years;’”’ and one of their new omnibus volumes, 
“Famous Novels of To- 
day,” which breaks away 
from a collection of novels 
by the same author, and 
comprises ‘“‘ Red Wagon,” 
by Lady -Eleanor Smith, 
“Dewar Rides,” by L. A. G. 
Strong, “‘ Frolic Wind,” by 
Richard Oke, and “St. 
Christopher’s Day,” by 
Martin Armstrong. A very 
good idea indeed which 
deserves encouragement. 

BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS, 
In striking contrast to the 
crowded canvas of “ Fulfilling,’”’ 
Mr. George Stevenson’s new 
book, THE SWIFT YEARS 
(7s. 6d.; Bodley Head), tells 
the almost placid story of a 
boy from the day of his 
birth until the comfortable age 
Major P. C. Wren. when he can quietly review 
the passing of the years in a 
spirit of calm detachment. That humble little home, at the 
end of a court, the father a self-centred, dreamy poet, the 
mother pretty, docile, delicate, affectionate, an aunt, proud 
of her poet brother and happily blest with independent 
means, all these come vividly to life at the call of memory, 
interwoven with the miscellany of neighbours and relations. 
Simple and quiet as it is, there is a sensitiveness and under- 
standing underlying it all which captures and holds our 
interest, in fact in these two rare qualities lie its undoubted 
charm, we are held irresistibly by its delicate realism. 

In OUTPOST OF ARDEN, by Diana Patrick (7s. 6d. ; 
Hutchinson), you have the story of how Sir Philip Checyl, 
a dominating man, who, preventing his son’s marriage to 
a housemaid, lived to repent of his folly and to try to 
bring about a marriage between the child of that tragic 
romance and her cousin—his legitimate grandson. But 
Fate, which allowed him to spoil the happiness of two 
young people, does not allow him to make amends to the 
younger generation, and Sir Philip learns that as you 
cannot kill love, neither can you force it. Miss Patrick’s 
book has a deep sentimental interest. 
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The Bookshelf. 


THE OTHER STEPHEN LEACOCK.* 


To the man in the street economics is always the dismal 
science. He may not be quite sure what this means, but 
he regards it as a warning and avoids economics like 
the plague. On occasion however he can be tricked into 
reading a book on economics. Stephen Leacock—and 
who would suspect him ?—has made an ingenious attempt 
to capture his attention with his latest book, ‘‘ Economic 
Prosperity in the British Empire.” 

Of his thousands of admirers very few are aware that 
Stephen Leacock is an economist, yet the man in the 
street may take heart, for the Leacock he knows as the 
author of ‘‘ Nonsense Novels,”’ ‘‘ Frenzied Fiction,”’ etc., is 
little different in the ‘‘ Economic Prosperity of the British 
Empire.” 

In no case is the man and his style;very far apart, and 
in Stephen Leacock they are essentially and unmistakably 
one. He may write on economics or on any subject under 
the sun, but he can no more 
conceal himself than the ostrich 
that buries its head in the 
sand. As a result, few books 
discussing an economic problem 
make easier reading than 
Stephen Leacock’s, for here is 
swift narrative, felicitous phrase 
and characteristic humour. In 
short, he has a story and knows 
how to tell it. 

The subject matter of the 
book is best indicated by the 
title first chosen for it—‘‘ The 
Economic Integration of the 
British Empire.’”’ Thus the 
book is of some topical interest, 
for even if politics be excluded, 
no observer of contemporary 
affairs can fail to be impressed 
by the thought which is being 
given to the economic future of 
the Empire. Incidentally it is 
no new-found enthusiasm for 
Stephen Leacock, for as long 
ago as 1907-8 he toured the 
Empire and lectured on Im- 
perial Organisation. By the 
economic integration of the 
Empire he means “the 
establishment of a system of mutual co-operation for the 
development of the vast potential wealth of the Empire 
and for the expansion of its present limited population.” 
He believes that “‘as towards the outside world a uni- 
formity of economic policy may still be achieved; and 
the now separated parts of the Empire may co-operate 
with one another in the use of capital, the movement of 
population and the development of national resources, 
with results as yet scarcely imagined.’’ He favours a 
general tariff protecting the markets of the Empire, 
though he admits that much can be done without it; 
he also advocates the creation of a Consolidated Empire 
Debt. 

It is a bold scheme boldly conceived. At the same 
time, one wonders sometimes whether the man of letters, 
with his lively imagination, has not got the better of the 
economist. Indeed as a practical contribution to eco- 
nomics, it would have been more valuable had the author 
paid more regard to those half-tones which a famous 
economist has said are the realities of economic life. In 
regard to raising the capital for his vast project, for in- 
stance, he writes with an unqualified optimism which 


* “ Economic Prosperity in the British Empire.’’ By Stephen 
Leacock. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Mr. Stephen Leacock. 
From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


would not, one imagines, be shared by such competent 
judges as Sir Josiah Stamp and Sir Walter Layton. None 
the less, the book will doubtless serve as a stimulant. 


HAROLD BELLMAN. 


TWO WORLDS AT A TIME.* 


Mr. Hereward Carrington treats exhaustively a subject 
which for many years has been steadily claiming increasing 
attention from intelligent minds. 

The book is written with a detachment and a critical 
analysis of the evidence available that can hardly fail to 
impress any impartial reader. The range of his investi- 
gation covers every form of psychic phenomenon, both 
from the scientific and the historical point of view. He 
presents the facts, claiming no more than that they are 
facts, established by unimpeachable evidence, leaving his 
reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Not so long ago the critics 
would have sprung to arms at 
the word science used in con- 
nection with so nebulous a line 
of investigation as psychic 
phenomena. But every form of 
physical science has _ been 
evolved gradually from what in 
the first instance was mere 
guesswork, and developed 
through what scientists call an 
inductive methodology into a 
certain stabilisation of 
phenomena. From the vast 
range of facts now at the com- 
mand of the psychic investi- 
gator an inductive methodology 
has likewise gradually emerged, 
and what may be claimed as 
a ‘‘true’’ science dealing with 
the supernormal is becoming 
established. The psychic re- 
searcher may still be groping 
in the dark, but can so very 
much more be said of the 
physical scientist, at all events 
when concerned with the con- 
stitution of matter ? 

In dealing with the historical side of experimental in- 
vestigation the writer starts from the inauguration of the 
Society for Psychical Research as far back as 1882. This 
was the first attempt of serious minds to bring something 
like law and order into the chaotic array of facts and 
rumours prevalent in all parts of the globe. Three years 
later a society of a similar nature was founded in America, 
and rising from a medley of ‘“ ghost-stories ’’ psychical 
research became a subject worthy of investigation by some 
of the finest intellects in England and elsewhere. 

Every type of phenomenon, physical and mental, has a 
place in Mr. Carrington’s book, from water-divination to 
ectoplasmic experiment under the first heading; from 
automatic writing to clairvoyance under the other. He 
describes in detail séances with such celebrated mediums 
as Eusapia Palladino and Daniel Home, when the mani- 
festations took place under circumstances that excluded 
all possibility of fraud ; at the same time making no claim 
that such phenomena, although undoubtedly having taken 
place, necessarily furnish proofs of survival. In nine cases 
out of ten these physical experiments merely prove an 
intelligence lying behind the operation of supernormal 
laws. There are exceptions, as in the case of the 

* “ The Story of Psychic Science.” 24s. (Rider.) 
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well-known “ Margery’ sittings whose control professes to 
be her brother once in earth life, and who has justified that 
claim to any open mind. The“ direct-voice ’’ phenomenon, 
although strictly speaking included in the physical, depends 
for proof of identity not on the nature of the manifestation 
but on the subject-matter of the messages received. 

The book is a fine addition to the literature of psychic 
science, although here and there opinions may be ex- 
pressed with which every student of the subject might not 
entirely agree. To read it is to realise the immense advance 
made during the last twenty to thirty years. No one, 
however sceptical he may be on the question of survival, 
can fail to be impressed by the manner and matter of Mr. 
Carrington’s work ; no one, however frivolously he may be 
inclined to regard the subject of psychic research, can refuse 
to take this book seriously. The meticulous care and 
patience shown with regard to the records of séances, and 
the knowledge displayed acquired by long study and ex- 
periment may well open the eyes of the self-constituted 
critics who without either study or experiment consider 
themselves capable of expressing opinions on this difficult 
and abstruse line of research. 

Cu. DE CRESPIGNY. 


A HUMAN HARMONY.* 


My fingers have pianistically marched to the “ Grand 
March in the Romance of Blue Beard,’’ and I have sought 
a crepuscular melancholy in ‘“‘ When Pensive I thought of 
my love.’”’ The march, humdrum as a retired soldier’s 


constitutional,’”” the song, gentle and “ refined,’’ are 
among the numerous compositions of Michael Kelly whose 
fame is again audible, thanks to Mr. Ellis’s lovable industry. 

It is hardly rash to assert that Kelly was of the tribe of 
musicians whose works in bulk promise nothing but ennui 
Their artistic luck depends on catchiness. 
By S. M. Ellis. 


to posterity. 


* “ The Life of Michael Kelly.” 


25s. net. 
(Gollancz.) 


Michael Kelly, at the 


age of sixty-two. 
From the portrait by A. Wivell. 
From “ The Life of Michael Kelly,” by S. M. Ellis (Gollancz). 
Reproduced by permission of the author. 


Though Mozart composed variations on one of Kelly’s 
airs and though Kelly is still eligible for a song-album, he 
merely serves as a fill-up. Thanks to catchiness the life 
in art of even Haynes Bayly is far less intermittent than 
Kelly’s, while, as for Mrs. Jordan, alleged composer of 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland,’ Kelly might have all the 
prestige of the FitzClarences and still leave her richer than 
he in musical fame owing to that one air. 

Fortunately for Kelly he left a volume of reminiscences, 
edited to Kelly’s dissatisfaction by Theodore Hook, and 
he has found in Mr. Ellis a biographer peculiarly fitted to 
reanimate the past in which he lived. For Mr. Ellis has 
not only great knowledge of, but affinity with, the social 
and artistic life of England from the time of the Prince 
Regent till the time when the shadow of over-population 
chilled the flowers that grow on the primrose path. His 
well-illustrated Life of Kelly is, in addition to its titular 
achievement (complete in itself), an instalment of a survey 
which should people our imaginations with Kelly’s 
contemporaries. 

Kelly makes an admirable centre for a circular survey. 
Vocally educated on the Continent, he knew Mozart, Gluck 
and Paisiello, was applauded by the Emperor Joseph II, 
saw the first Napoleon. As Sheridan’s chief musical co- 
adjutor and an intimate friend of that procrastinating 
genius, he contacted with talents innumerable. As the 
lover of the singer, Mrs. Crouch (an ex-mistress of 
George IV), he innocently evokes a procession of lovely 
venal creatures who seem to tell us that Charles II was born 
again in the House of Hanover. 

Kelly, with his loyalty in friendship and love, his smooth 
efficiency, his wide-awake appreciativeness, is a human 
harmony, wrought apparently by nature for he does not 
reveal any throes or scars of self-conquest. A rascal 
brought him to financial grief, and Gout—that imp of the 
bottle—crippled him; but Gout, which was cruel to at 
least two Victorian prime ministers, at any rate did not 
incapacitate him from “ lifting the rummer ” to his lips. 
When he was a youth, “ wearing a Sicilian capote over 
which flowed his long fair hair,’”’ the singer, Nancy Storace, 
pointed him out as a “‘ girl dressed in boy’s clothes,”’ where- 
upon Kelly corrected her thus: ‘‘ You are mistaken, miss ; 
I am a very proper he animal, and quite at your service.” 
‘Tis thus that a budding rake might have answered, but 
Kelly gave his one mistress a devotion worthy of marriage, 
and in the year of his death added “ a large funereal urn ” 
to the tomb of Mrs. Crouch who predeceased him in 1805. 

It was probably Kelly’s good fortune to enjoy spectacle 
and atmosphere without experiencing that longing to 
possess and explore which is fatal to many reputations. 
He must have been charming, for the fourth Lord Guilford 
offered to build him a cottage-home, saying ‘‘ We will be 
neighbours, Mic ; my wife shall sing with you, my chaplain 
shall drink with you, and I will talk to you.” But the 
cosmopolitan was not tempted to such a retreat. The 
Sunday Times for October 15th, 1826, informs us that 
Michael Kelly’s death “‘ will be severely felt in theatrical 
circles, for his house in Tavistock Row was a rendezvous 
for managers, poets, authors and composers.’’ One does 
not fancy him rusticated, chewing the cud; but it is easy 
to imagine the pleasure of hearing him anecdotalise. He 
was not great, but he was uncommonly quick and clever. 
He actually persuaded Mozart to allow him to alter a vocal 
effect in ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.”” His swift intelligence in 
musical direction must have been a godsend to Sheridan. 
If his musical labours created nothing immortally exquisite 
or inspiring, his life was nevertheless a far-reaching success 
since, it offers us who read Mr. Ellis’s excellent book a feast 
of companionship with people whose métier was to charm. 

W. H. CHEsson. 


EARLY VICTORIAN READERS.* 


In a former book Mrs. Amy Cruse told the story of 
English literature, from the reader’s rather than the 


* “ The Englishman and His Books in the Early Nineteenth 
Century.”” By Amy Cruse. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
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writer’s point of view, up to the close of the gpm. 
eighteenth century. Her latest volume takes up 
the tale and carries it on to the accession of 
Victoria. The earlier work covered a period of 
thirteen hundred years ;_ the present one, starting 
with the year 1790, surveys only half a century. 
But what a half-century it was! Not only did 
it see the rise of many brilliant new literary stars, 
but it witnessed a great expansion in the ranks 
of the reading public and a vast revolution—or 
evolution—in the methods of-book publishing and 
distribution. 

It is difficult in a brief notice to pay adequate 
tribute to Mrs. Cruse’s very uncommon and very 
delightful work. It represents an immense 
amount of research among the by-ways as well 
as the highways of the literature of her period,- 
and shows an ingenuity in the dovetailing of 
evidence that is the more remarkable for being 
apparently so effortless. So lightly indeed does 
Mrs. Cruse carry her learning, and so sensitively 
does her own imagination give vitality to the 
facts, that her book will be enjoyed’ as much by 
the intelligent sixth-form schoolboy or schoolgirl 
as by the mature literary student. It isa volume, 
again, equally adapted for consecutive reading and for 
“ browsing.’”’ It is a book at once for the public library, 
the private study, and the bedside shelf. 

Mrs. Cruse’s method may be indicated by a glance at 
one or two of her chapters. After an introduction ad- 
mirably surveying the main features of her period, she 
opens with an essay on Miss Burney’s “ Camilla ’’—a 
‘* best-seller ’’ of the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
To what type of reader did “Camilla”? appeal? The 
question is answered by an examination of the original 
subscription list of that novel. The names of various 
patrons provide Mrs. Cruse with pegs for biographical 
references or for extracts from contemporary diaries and 
letters, as well as with matter for her own commentary 
and reflection. Thus, by a fact here, a quotation there, 
and throughout by the linking and unifying agency of her 
own fancy, Mrs. Cruse gives us a charming and convincing 
picture of the social world in which ‘‘ Camilla,” now hope- 
lessly ‘‘ old-fashioned,’’ was avidly read as a sensational and 
daring innovation. 

Turning next to the “ Lyrical Ballads ’’ of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, she shows us how the first edition of 1798, 
if it fell flat so far as the wider public was concerned, at 
least found a few scattered readers of such future influence 
that the ultimate success of the poems was actually, though 
not visibly, assured from the start. And thus Mrs. Cruse 
wanders at large and at leisure over the whole field of 
early nineteenth century literary and social history, throw- 
ing innumerable fresh sidelights upon it, and bringing back 
the very atmosphere of bygone days. 


G. 


MARTIN LUTHER.* 


A fresh study of Luther is welcome, especially when it 
is made by a Frenchman and a professor at Strasburg. 
Not that Gallican sympathies bias the historian’s survey ; 
its impartiality befits the science of history. M. Febure 
does not attempt a biography or give an estimate of Luther, 
but rather his aim is ‘‘ to plot the curve of a destiny which 
was simple put tragic ’’ (p. vii. 171). With psychological 
penetration the varying complex moods of Luther are 
analysed during the three stages of his career ; his training 
in isolation as a monk till his flowering period at the out- 
break over the sale of indulgences in 1517, and the recoil in 
the last twenty years of his life. Attention is chiefly 
centred on the ‘“‘ young Luther ’”’ during the period 1517- 
1525, when he burst forth as a “‘ prophet” than on the 
failure, so M. Febure thinks, of his later years. 


* ‘Martin Luther:  Destiny.”” By Lucien  Febure. 
Translated by Roberts Tapley. 10s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Clapham Common in 1802. 
(J. M. W. Turner.) 
From “The Englishman and His Books,” by Amy Cruse (Harrap). 


The focus of interest is Luther the man rather than the 
theologian, though the meaning of justification by faith, and 
the significance of indulgences, are presented with French 
lucidity and precision. We see Luther at the period of 
sturm und drang in the monastic cell, full of daring at 
Worms, moody in the Wartburg, preaching against the 
Peasants’ Rising and Anabaptists at Wittenberg, marrying 
a nun, free and easy at his table, resisting Erasmus, uniting 
Germany—a very human figure indeed. All the immense 
literature, from both friends and foes, is at the author’s 
command, and use is made of the discoveries within this 
century by the Roman Catholic, Grisar, and others, which 
throw light on the inner conflicts and growth of the Re- 
former’s ideas prior to 1517. ‘‘ Destiny ”’ is left somewhat 
vague: the psychological method of the author gives no 
standard by which to appraise Luther. ‘‘ Let us not judge 
Luther,”’ says M. Febure: ‘ for which Luther is it to be ? 
Or by what code—his or ours ?”’ (p. 313). The style is 
vigorous, but the translation somewhat annoys by its 
Americanisms and the proof-reading, especially of Latin 
quotations, has been slovenly done. The bibliography is 
confined to German and French works. Now, in English, 
we have a book every book-lover will read and read again. 


Ne Bo. 


SIX POETS.* 


It is one of the functions of poetry to awaken the mind’s 
attention from what Coleridge would have called ‘‘ the 
lethargy of custom” and to direct it to the loveliness 
and the wonders of the world around. Differing widely 
in style and method, each of the six poets whose work is 
before us would be willing to admit some such definition 
of his aim and purpose. 

The most considerable of the six is Mr. F. L. Lucas. Mr, 
Lucas defeats the lethargy of custom by the extreme clarity 
of his writing. His thoughts and feelings are expressed 
with the perfection of clearness. He has the gift, seen 
very markedly in his skill with epigrams, of a fine precise- 
ness. Take this two-line epigram : 


‘* Here lies—and yet what matters now my name, 
When all my life’s forgot ? ’Tis all the same.” 


* “ Marionettes.” By F. L. Lucas. 5s. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) —‘‘ First Poems.”’ By Philip Henderson. 3s. 6d. 
(Dent.)—‘ Collected Songs and Lyrics.’’ By the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge. 5s. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘ Collected Poems.’’ By 
Millicent Wedmore. 7s. 6d. (Ingpen & Grant.)—‘‘ Eve and 
Other Poems.” By Teresa Hooley. 3s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.)—‘‘ Light in Six Moods.’’ By George Rostrevor Hamilton. 
3s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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or these lines from ‘“‘ Pygmalion and Galatea ”’ : 


“Sleep on; the lifeless face is loveliest, 
Whose blind eyes show no soul, bid no heart ache. 
. . . There are harder loves than stone. 
It is insentient loveliness alone 
That leaves no pang.” 


In one of his verses Mr. Lucas bemoans the lack of clearness 
that is found in poetry to-day. Our age, he says : 
“‘ Thinks all verse beautiful that is not plain ; 


Building, like Daedalus, labyrinths to contain 
Each an abortion and a Minotaur.”’ 


In his tilt against the Modernists and Vers Libre, would 
Mr. Tacas include Mr. Philip Henderson ? These * First 
Poems ’’—mostly in vers libyre—are unusually interesting. 
Verses like ‘‘ Wind ”’ and “‘ Rhapsody on a Windy Night ” 
contain in themselves the proof that the method is part 
of the effect. Were the thought set into rhyme or bound 
up in a patterned rhythm, the inner unity of the poem 
would have gone. Already in “ First Poems” Mr. 
Henderson has his material in good control. His future 
work may take him far. 

Miss Millicent Wedmore and the Hon. Stephen Coleridge 
are much more content to keep to the beaten pathway. 
Mr. Coleridge, indeed, in his songs to Gloria and the fair 
Desideria, is conventional to the point of weariness. The 
phrasing runs smoothly and the lines have a singing note, 
yet nothing very vital comes through. Miss Wedmore 
has a sense of style that gives distinction to her verse. 
She is best in her rendering of the old tales and legends of 
Provence, a land which she knows well. “ Jarjaille of 
Arles ’’ and the sonnet in praise of the poet Frédéric Mistral 
are typical of her work in this field. To other verses 
she gives a Cornish setting, and she has a good deal 
of tacility in the type of verse known to the eighteenth 
century as “ occasional.”’ 

Teresa Hooley is a true lover of nature, but the lethargy 
of the customary phrase at times envelops her. She 
sings of birds and flowers and twilight, of — 

“A cottage grey 
On a misty mountain-side,”’ 
and— 


“A little shell upon the sand 
Too beautiful to understand.”’ 


The verses are sincere and simple and musical, but had 
the emotion undergone a little hardening, the effect would 
have been heightened. 

It is, on the other hand, our complaint against Mr. 
Hamilton that his verse is too intellectualised. He is by 
nature a philosophic poet: his approach to beauty is 
through thought. In part-consequence of this, he is 
attracted to occasional archaisms of language, words and 
phrases like flame-dight and helmed with courage.” 
His writing, notably in such poems as “ Psalmist ’’ and 
“The Log,’’ contains the material rather than the final 
essence of poetry. 


THE SOLDIER’S MIRROR—HIS SONGS 
AND HIS HUMOUR®* 


If a writer, a born writer, found himself in a lonely 
cottage on Dartmoor, having with him for literature only 
a Bradshaw and no friend within fifty miles, in a week, 
even if the writer made no conscious effort, that cottage 
would have books on every shelf and window-seat. The 
same apparent miracle took place in the middle of the 
hardest fought war in history. What more unlikely place 
than the Front could have been imagined in which to find 
a printing-press, compositors, copy, authors, artists, 
block-makers ! 

The longing for news, for reading matter, and the desire 
for expression in a way natural to the race has resulted in 
newspapers becoming part of our daily life; but the pro- 

* The Wipers Times. Published by Nash & Grayson. 


6d.—‘‘ Songs and Slang of the British Soldier.” (Eric 
Partridge.) 


Portrait by Raphael. Miss Millicent Wedmore, 


daughter of Sir Fredk. 
Wedmore. 


duction of this bit of rag-time was due to more and other 
than what gave us the ordinary newspaper. The Wipers 
Times was an outlet. Those who were happy enough to 
be employed on it escaped for the moment from the grim 
realities by which they were surrounded—and the same 
with those who read. 

As a paper the Wipers Times cannot be judged by the 
usual standards, any more than can the Feathered World 
or the Tailor and Cutter. It is a paper by experts for 
experts and much is lost on those who were not playing 
the game of War. Such gems as the short stories : 

““It was Xmas morning in the trenches ! 
M-m-m-m-m-”’ 
and : 
“ There was once a teetotal Q.M. |. . .” 


or the limericks : 


“There was once a young man of Avesnes 
Took a stroll down a long shady lesnes, 
He trod on a dud, 
Half buried in mud .. .! 
He never will do it agesnes.”’ 
or: 
“ quick rise for a smart young man,” 


reach us all; but most of the Wipers Times is for those 
who, being in the neighbourhood at that time, could 
recognise the allusions. To the ordinary reader the War 
paper suffers from two drawbacks. It is written too 
much on one note and it is a solid and well-bound book. 
If one number, grubby and dog-eared, had been fished out 
of the twopenny tray of a bookstall—what a glorious 
find !—but this is too much of a good thing. 

The paper is interesting as a specimen of British humour, 
a humour very different from that of the French. They 
must have turned the pages of the Wipers Times with a 
sardonic wonder as to whether our cheerfulness would have 
been so marked if the War had started in Norfolk or Kent. 
It is difficult for a Frenchman to grasp the British point 
of view. An English regiment adopted Lissauer’s ‘‘ Hymn 
of Hate ’’ as a marching song and as they swung along 
sang ‘“‘ Gott strafe England ”’ with tremendous effect but 
somewhat to the bewilderment of their allies. 

Other songs of soldiers and regiments have been 
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collected by John Brophy and Eric Partridge, but only 
about seventy pages out of two hundred are given to 
the verse, the rest being used for essays on it and a 
glossary.* The soldier does not appear to have a sense 
of the beauty of words. 
poetry. Occasionally there is an unexpected twist, as in: 
‘* Old soldiers never die, 

Never die, 

Never die, 

Old soldiers never die— 

Young ones wish they would.” 


Many of these marching ditties are of course legacies 
from the past. They have been adapted from the songs of 
the men who fought under Wellington, Marlborough and 
farther back. Undoubtedly ‘‘ Madame, have you... ?” 
was once “‘ Inky Dinky Derby Ram.”’ 

In these two books we have mirrored for us the mind of 
the officer and the soldier—simple men doing a hard job 
with cheerfulness and good will and an indomitable 
courage. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


MEMOIRS OF MARIE CORELLI.+ 


That Marie Corelli was a product of her own time, even 
if many of her ideas were ahead of it, is clearly shown in 
Miss Vyver's very ably written story of the novelist’s life. 
For this reason, apart from any other consideration, one 
doubts whether her books will be read very much in 
future, despite their immense popularity during her life. 
Nobody has stepped into her place ; the fashion in fiction 
has so changed that nobody could do s>; it changed before 
her last books were published, and her reputation lives on 
those earlier works, ‘“ The Romance of Two Worlds,”’ 
Sorrows of Satan,’’ The Mighty Atom,” ‘ The 
Master Christian,’ and others that in their day were torn 
to shreds by the critics and enthusiastically applauded by 
a very large section of the reading public. 

Even her enemies would have been willing to admit that 
she won success entirely on her own merit and in defiance 
of a hostile press—such success as brought her homage 
from many celebrities, including royalty. To the end she 
looked upon reviewers as her deadliest foes, and after the 
attacks made on her earlier publications, refused to allow 
any review copies of her books to be sent out. Her child- 
hood was spent under the shadow of Box Hill, in a house 
long since burnt to the ground, 
close to the ivy-covered house 
where Meredith used to live. She 
was a happy though a lonely 
child, and, even after she and her 
father and Miss Vyver had moved 
to London, intended to devote her 
life to music. Later, however, she 
turned to writing, and with her 
first book, ‘‘ The Romance of Two 
Worlds,’ created something of a 
sensation. Her own life, in its 
sudden fame and leap from com- 
parative poverty to riches earned 
by her own pen, was itself not 
unlike the story of a novel. Not 
until after her father’s death did 
she and Miss Vyver remove to 
Stratford-on-Avon, where she re- 
mained, rendering services to the 
town for Shakespeare’s sake, so 
long as she lived. 

Miss Vyver is an excellent 
biographer, sympathetic, unob- 
trusive, animated by a love for 

* A revised and enlarged edition 
will shortly appear. 


“Memoirs of Marie Corelli.” 
By Bertha Vyver. 21s. net. (Alston 
Rivers.) 


Hardly a line in the collection is 


her friend which, though not put into words, reveals itself 
on every page and is a magnificent tribute to Marie Corelli’s 
character. ‘‘ With the heart of a child,” she says, ‘‘ she also 
possessed unconquerable spirit and determination.’’ But 
the summing up is shrewd : “‘ Also it may be that, though a 
sense of fun she had in plenty, she was somewhat deficient 
in a sense of humour.”’ Perhaps in this deficiency lay Marie 
Corelli's strength; it enabled her to say in her youth, 
“T'll be as unlike anybody else as I can!’’ and to try to 
live up to that maxim throughout her life. Without it 
her books might never have attained such enormous popu- 
larity. For the art of making other people take you 
seriously, is to take yourself seriously first. 
A. A. 


FROM ACROSS THE SEA.* 


To read a translation is always a mental adventure. 
The stranger does not look at life from our angle, and 
consequently may open for us fresh avenues of thought. 
We know to weariness what our folk believe with regard 
to history, but does the European accept our point of 
view ? Probably not. Well, then, let us hear what he 
has to say. 

Here are three books, books from Spain, Denmark and 
Russia, and two are historical novels. Ivan Lukash takes 
us from 1799 to 1825, while Karen Bramson occupies 
herself with wars later than the Napoleonic—indeed with 
that which is known to us as the Great War. We can 
learn from them what Russia thought of the man her 
flames and her winter broke, and how a Danish mind 
regards the later outbreak of mass hatred. The third book 
can be dismissed in a few words, for it is a well written but 
not particularly interesting account of a woman’s life 
from childhood to age. Esclava is the daughter of a sailor 
who for insufficient reasons quarrels with his wife and 
drives her from his house. The child eventually marries, 
without her father’s consent, a young officer. The couple 
have their ups and downs, the man being incompetent and 
the woman rather spineless. Children are born to them 
and it becomes increasingly difficult to make both ends 
meet. In the end the woman’s relatives make her a small 
allowance, and with that and a granddaughter she returns 

* “ The Handmaid of the Lord.’””, By R.M. Tenreiro. 7s. 6d. 
(Peter Davies.)—‘‘ Men.’”’ By Karen Bramson. 7s. 6d. (Chap- 


man «& Hall.)—‘‘ The Flames of Moscow.’’ By Ivan Lukash. 
Translated by N. Duddington. 7s. 6d. (Martin Secker.) 


The Music Room, Manor Croft. 
Painted by W. W. Quatremaine. 
From “The Memoirs ot Marie Corelli,” by Bertha Vyver (Alston Rivers). 
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to the house in which she was born, and settles down to 
write the simple story of her life. 

Karen Bramson, the author of ‘‘ Men,”’ is better known 
in England as a dramatist than by her novels. “ Tiger 
Cats,’’ with its force, its violence, could not fail to arrest 
attention, but owing to its hysterical unreality it did not 
command success. Behind the work was a mind filled 
explosively with ideas, and people were willing to consider 
these. The crudity with which they were developed, 
however, prevented anyone from taking them seriously. 
Such a writer stimulates but does not convince. 

“Men ”’ is interesting as a Scandinavian view of the 
European upheaval of 1914. Though written in the form 
of a novel, the story is slight. Karen Bramson has used 
her hero as a peg on which to hang her views. She takes 
him travelling and gives her opinions of the countries 
through which he passes. The War comes and she— 
this time without the help of her hero, reveals to us the 
mind of Kaiser William and the reactions of his people. 
When she attempts to draw English life she does it so badly 
that the book becomes farcical. The hero, who is a Dane, 
is naturalised and becomes a Member of Parliament—all 
in what his friend Lord Stanleigh rightly terms ‘‘ a dizzy 
jump.”’ His maiden speech is so laughably absurd that 
the reader begins to wonder whether anything in such a 
carelessly written book can be of value. 

But if “‘ Men ”’ is disappointing, ‘‘ The Flames of Moscow ”’ 
makes up by its reality for the shortcomings of the other. 
The translator has been kind enough to give on the first 
page a useful historical note. From this we turn to a story 
so intently felt and observed that it is difficult to believe 
that Ivan Lukash was not present at the scenes he has 
described. The main character in the book is Napoleon. 
The main incidents are the march on Moscow after Borodino, 
the strange lingering in that city of the Corsican, and his 
disastrous retreat. Why did Napoleon linger in Moscow 
after its burning ? He had arrived on September 2nd, 1812. 
Certainly he obtained a truce from Alexander, but that led 
nowhere. What was he doing between his arrival and 
that edge of winter on which he left ? 

Ivan Lukash has the gift of vivid writing. He begins 
his book with an unforgettable picture of the last days 
of the Tsar Paul. He ends it with as fine and convincing 
an account of the abortive revolution of 1825. It is to be 
hoped more of Mr. Ivan Lukash’s Russian historical novels 
will be translated, that he will take us with him across the 
century that has intervened since Constantine abdicated 
to make way for Nicholas. ‘‘ The Flames of Moscow ”’ is 
a proof that not only is a fine literature growing up under 
the Soviets, but that the exiled sons of Russia have also 
in them “‘ the root of the matter.” 

C. 


SIX FOREIGN NOVELS.* 


The charge of insularity can no longer be legitimately 
made against us, if the proportion of foreign books pub- 
lished in England bears any relation to our interest in the 
literature of other nations and is not merely an indication 
of publishers’ enterprise. Here before me are six novels, 
representing six languages—French, German, Danish, 
Spanish, Norwegian and Russian. Three of these books 
are the work of well-known writers, and it would not be 
unreasonable to expect a certain measure of success to 
attend their publication. André Gide, for instance, whose 
influence on his own generation was scarcely as great as 
it is on the young writers who are only on the threshold 
of modern French literature, is a writer who, since the 
publication in English of ‘‘ The Counterfeiters,’’ may look 
to an English public. Sigrid Undset too, since the Nobel 

* “The School For Wives.’’ By André Gide. 6s. (Knopf.) 
—“‘ Jenny.” By Sigrid Undset. 3s. 6d. (Knopf.)—‘‘ The 
Strength of Lovers.”” By Hugo Wast. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.)— 
“ Otto Babendiek.’’ By Gustav Frenssen. 10s. (Harrap.)— 
“A Stranger in Paradise.’’ By J. Anker ‘Larsen. 7s. 6d. 
(Knopf.)\— The Fiery Angel.” By Valeri Briussov. 7s. 6d. 
(Humphrey Toulmin.) 


Prize was conferred upon her and her long novel, ‘“ Kristin 
Lavransdatter,’’ was proclaimed to be one of the greatest 
novels of our time, has established her claim to our suffrage. 

Hugo Wast, the Argentine writer, less well known in 
England, has already achieved success in North and South 
America, and his works have circulated to the tune of three 
million copies all over the world. The perusal of ‘‘ The 
Strength of Lovers ’’’ makes the reason for this popularity 
evident. The author is a born story-teller ; his narrative, 
dealing with the love of the Indian King Mangoré for the 
Spanish Lucia Miranda, moves surely ; it is exciting, full 
of colour, passion, and what is called ‘“‘ the human note.” 
A good story, told without subtlety, but unsentimental. 

In the cases given, then, publishing was no more than an 
average business risk. But in the case of the other three 
books, hazard played a greater part. Who is Gustav 
Frenssen that Messrs. Harrap should venture to bring out 
a closely printed book of nearly 600 pages by him? An 
author esteemed in Germany among the older generation 
for a couple of books which find honourable mention in 
literary histories—‘‘ Jérn Uhl” and “ Hilligenlei’’; an 
excellent teller of stories, with a. breadth of style and 
power to evoke interest in the apparently trivial which 
recalls Dickens. ‘‘ Otto Babendiek’”’ is written in the 
leisurely manner common to autobiographical novels, but 
it is in no sense tedious. It is a book for long, mind- 
free winter nights. The translator, Mr. Huntley Paterson, 
has done his work well, if his version is as faithful as it is 
fluent. 

The ideal translation has three predominant qualities : 
it is faithful, it is fluent, it preserves the characteristics of 
the original. I have no hesitation in dismissing the first 
of these as the least important, important though it be. 
Fluency seems to me essential ; the reader ought not to be 
reminded every now and then that he is reading a transla- 
tion. The preservation of the style of the original is 
scarcely less important and much more difficult to achieve, 
demanding from the translator not only a keen sense of 
the original author’s style, but the power to transmute it 
into another language. André Gide’s style, clarity itself, 
smooth, subtle and ingratiating, is not easily conveyed by 
an English jversion; but Dorothy Bussy, who translated 
his deliciously ironical ‘“‘ L’Ecole des Femmes,’’ has caught 
a good deal of its flavour. One or two details puzzle me. 
Why has the name of Eveline’s friend Rosita been changed 
to Ariella ?) Why were the Italian primitives in the Spanish 
Chapel turned into Pre-Raphaelites, and why has the date 
(page 12), April 7th, 1908, been substituted for April 9th, 
1894, thus making the second part, which ought to be 
““twenty years after,’’ a bare six ? 

The translation of J. Anker Larsen’s ‘‘ A Stranger in 
Paradise ’’’ is not so satisfactory. No doubt it was a 
difficult task to render this strange, poetical, rather cloudy 
work into convincing English, but there is a certain slovenli- 
ness in the formation of the sentences which reveals the 
unpractised hand, e.g. ‘‘ It is very difficult to define between 
friendship and love’’ and ‘‘ The sunchild smiled, and 
there were two cherries—that was good then he would 
give them both away.’ But those who derive pleasure 
from a fanciful story in which more is suggested than is 
revealed will enjoy this account of the life and death of 
Hans Larsen, a mystic whose charm and power are not 
inadequately portrayed. I see that Messrs. Knopf, in this 
and other books, have adopted the suggestion made by 
the P.E.N. Club that the original title should be given as 
well as the title of the English version—a procedure which 
obviates misunderstandings. Wilde’s ‘‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest ”’ is rechristened ‘‘ Bunbury ”’ in Germany, 
and Shaw’s ‘‘ Arms and the Man,” “‘ Helden ’’ (Heroes), 
while we call Sudermann’s “‘ Heimat ’’ (Home) “ Magda ” 
and in many other cases use titles for foreign works which 
give no clue to the originals. 

“The Fiery Angel”’ is the work of Valeri Briussov, a 
Russian author who died in 1924. He is the “ accepted 
head of the symbolist school of Russian poetry,’’ we are 
told, and therefore, we may assume, not much in favour 
with the present young Russians to whom the couple of 
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decades which preceded the War are anathema. In truth, 

.‘‘ The Fiery Angel’”’ rather falls between two stools. If 
it is a work of profound philosophical import, its significance 
is so veiled by unintelligible symbolism that it misses fire ; 
whereas, taken as a story of medieval Germany dealing 
with demon possession, witchcraft and devilry of all kinds, 
it is curiously unexciting. Dreadful deeds and amazing 
happenings are described in detail, but with so much 
verbiage and apparently with so little point that a certain 
sense of tedium comes over the reader. And yet the book 
is well written and the translation smooth ; the author is 
patently sincere and convinced of his message. It is the 
message which fails to get through. 


HERMON OULD. 


CORREGGIO AND THE TATE GALLERY.* 


Correggio, one of the Italian masters of the late Renais- 
sance who was most admired by our forefathers, is to-day 
in danger of being classed with Guido Reni and Carlo 
Dolci as a painter too unspeakably sentimental to be 
genuinely admired by any self-respecting art-student. 
His great wall-painting in the Dome of Parma Cathedral, 
praised by Mengs in the eighteenth century as ‘‘ more 
beautiful than all the cupolas that have been painted 
before or since,”’ is now looked upon coldly by the sophis- 
ticated spectator, who regards its technical feats of fore- 
shortening, perspective and the like as a clever but rather 
superficial piece of trickery worthier of an “ illusionist ” 
or conjurer than of a great artist. 

The tourist, obedient to the directions of his guide, may 
be impressed by the spectacle of legs seeming to dangle 
out of the roof of a sacred edifice, but the art-scholar turns 
away in something nearly approaching disgust and escapes 
from Correggio’s Cathedral into the adjoining Baptistery, 
where he can admire a wonderful series of Byzantine 
paintings, missed by ninety-nine out of every hundred 
visitors to Parma. 

If Correggio is to be admired at all to-day, it is for 
reasons very different to those which made him the darling 
of our great-grandfathers. As in the case of the Eclectics 
who succeeded him, Cor- 
reggio’s sentimentality is 
something we have to put 
up with as best we can; 
but, again like the Eclectics, 
we can often find something 
that gives us real joy if we 
disregard his figures and 
concentrate on his land- 
scape backgrounds. In his 
famous ‘‘ Noli Me Tangere”’ 
we must admire the 
tremendously expert pose 
and placing of the two 
figures, which form so 
soundly constructed and 
ingenious a pyramicdical 
design; but having paid 
tribute to the engineering 
skill shown in the struc- 
ture, our eyes gladly 
wander away frem_ the 
figures to dwell on the 
delightfully wooded hill and 
river scene which the artist 
has painted so tenderly in 
the background. It is the 
same with many of his other 
religious pictures and 
generally speaking it 
may be said that his 


* “ Correggio.”” By Cor- 
rado Ricci. 31s.6d. (Warne.) 
—‘‘ The Tate Gallery.” By 
J. B. Manson. 42s. (Jack.) 


smaller paintings are those most enjoyable to modern 
tastes. 

If anybody could revive interest in Correggio it would be 
that able and accomplished Italian critic, Signor Corrado 
Ricci, whose exhaustive book on the life and work of the 
master has now been translated into English. Accompanied 
by 2096 reproductions in collotype, this gives the fullest 
revelation of Correggio’s art that any student could desire. 
The only thing it cannot do is to reveal Correggio’s colour 
to those who do not know his originals; but Signor Ricci 
explains his methods and technique so well that an in- 
telligent reader can pretty well follow the master’s 
brushwork. 

There was a time not so many years ago when the Tate 
Gallery as a whole was also considered to be far too full of 
sentimental pictures of small esthetic appeal. All that is 
changed now, and in the Tate Gallery of to-day we have a 
collection which not only displays representative examples 
of all that is best in British contemporary art, but also 
includes an important section of works by the most 
distinguished modern painters of France and _ other 
countries. 

Mr. James B. Manson, the new Director of the Tate 
Gallery, has recently written a very admirable volume 
about the gallery over which he now presides. His text 
gives an authoritative account of the formation of the 
gallery and the development of the collection. His review 
of its contents begins with Hogarth and the Early British 
School and ends with an illuminating chapter on ‘‘ Gauguin 
and Van Gogh.’’ Among the intervening chapters two of 
very special interest and value are those about the New 
English Art Club and ‘“‘ The Modern Spirit,’”’ both of which 
will be very helpful to all who wish to gain a more intimate 
understanding of the art of such admirable painters as 
Sickert, Steer, Lucien Pissarro, Stanley Spencer, etc. Many 
readers will wish that more of the Victorian pictures had 
been left out and more paintings by modern artists like 
Harold Gilman and Spencer Gore had been included—for 
unquestionably the latter are far more worthy of colour 
reproduction than the former. An unfortunate omission 
is the lack of an index to the illustrations in monochrome, 
which are often more important and more interesting than 


Punch, or May Day! (Haydon). 
From “The Tate Gallery,” by J. B. Manson (Edinburgh: Jack’. 
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the colour plates. Mr. Manson sets so high a standard in 
his scholarly yet most readable text that one cannot help 
feeling he deserved more and better illustrations. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


THE ART OF FLYING.* 


Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson, the pilot of the passenger- 
carrying Junker’s monoplane that crashed at Meopham on 
its way from Le Touquet, was acknowledged to be one 
of the most cautious and skilled pilots in the world. He 
learned to fly at Hendon in 1915 and served afterwards 
with distinction in the Royal Flying Corps and Royal Air 
Force. He relinquished his commission in 1919 and joined 
the Daimler Airways. He was a supreme individualist, 
of tenacious loyalties, and when the Imperial Airways was 
formed he refused to transfer his services to the new 
company. Instead, he broke away and set up his own 
flying school at Brooklands. 

When he wrote this book, not long before he died, he 
had behind him over five thousand hours of flying ex- 
perience. He has produced a complete course for aviators, 
concisely written, packed with knowledge, and rich in 
wisdom. He quickly gains the confidence of his readers, 
as he did of his pupils. His manner is quiet, patient and 
instinct with sympathy. Instruction, he held, should be 
slow, but sure. ‘‘ The pupil,’ he says, ‘‘ who wishes to loop, 
roll and spin on his first solo, may, as far as I am con- 
cerned, look elsewhere for his training.’’ He was not one 
of those pilots whom long experience afflicts with over- 
confidence. He never failed to remember that a moment 
of carelessness in the air may bring disaster, and that, in 
flying, ‘‘ once is enough for most people.” 

He took a keen interest in each of his pupils, not from 
curiosity, but because he judged that the more he knew 
about their peculiarities, the better he could shape his 
methods of instruction. To everyone who aspires to pilot 
an aeroplane, or who wishes to take an intelligent interest 
in an activity of increasing importance, this book can be 
recommended with complete confidence. 


H. A. Jones. 


THE GAME OF GAMES.; 


Sooner or later in their careers tennis stars write their 
reminiscences or become the authors of handbooks on 
‘“ How to Improve your Game.”’ For the tennis enthusiast 
these volumes—by Mlle. Lenglen, Senorita de Alvarez, 
W. T. Tilden—cannot be too numerous. At their best 
they contain useful hints that may be turned to practical 
account, and at their lowest they provide attractive photo- 
graphs of the player in play. H. W. Austin’s book is 
unusually interesting—partly for its photographs (he 
himself is good material for any camera) but, more lastingly, 
for its easy, vivacious style. Austin was already coming 
into prominence as a player when he went up to Cambridge 
in the autumn of 1925. His first ‘‘ Wimbledon "’ was in 
1926. From that time he has steadily. advanced into the 
front rank and has raised hopes that, if he can stay the pace 
of a five-set match, he may retrieve from France or America 
the world-titles which they have taken from England and 
divided between themselves during the past few years. 
As a member of the Cambridge team Austin has visited 
Holland and Germany, and in the Davis Cup team he has 
played in France, Poland, Hungary and America. Inter- 
esting anecdotes from these travels and from a world tour 
which took him to Australia and New Zealand are to be 
found in this book. 


* “ A Complete Course of Practical Flying.”” By Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. L. P. Henderson. 7s..6d. (John Hamilton.) 


+ ‘‘ Lawn Tennis: Bits and Pieces.’”” By H. W. Austin. 5s. 
net. (Sampson Low.)—‘‘ Lawn Tennis: Its Principles and 
Practice.” By A. Wallis Myers. 12s. 6d. net. (Seeley, Service.) 


Mr. Wallis 
Myers is the 
founder of 
the Interna- 
tional Lawn 
Tennis Club 
of Great 
Britain, and 
in this hand- 
some volume 
which he has 
written for 
the Lonsdale 
Library he 
emphasises 
the interna- 
tional vogue 
of the game. 
Hands 
across the 


net’ has 
mean ‘ hands 
across the |, ~ 
ocean.’”” A 


good part of 
the book is 
devoted to 
the theory 
and practice 
of stroke production. There are chapters on footwork, 
the service, volleying and lobbing, and a useful section 
discusses tactics in doubles. Some seventy photographs 
of the leading players in play complete the volume. 


M. A. S. 


An Icelandic lady in 
national dress. 


From “Across Iceland,” by Olive Chapman 
Bodley Head). 


FROM THE NORTH.* 


There is not much gaiety about this—the first of Falk- 
berget’s .books to be translated into English. It is an 
elemental story of Norwegian life, wherein some of the 
characters long to live among the mountains, while others 
prefer the plains. Unfortunately Lisbeth of the moun- 
tains has, in order to do the dramatic thing and thus work 
upon Sivert the pastor, with whom she is in love, married 
a valley man, one Bjorn. And throughout the book we 
follow the struggle between mountain and valley, which 
are represented by various persons who act in a somewhat 
uncompromising, not to say brutal fashion. We become 
almost as accustomed to blows as they must have been ; 
the pages have little that is light or cheerful. Indeed if 
this is a true picture of Norwegian life, then we have very 
little desire to learn more about it. There are books whose 
characters become our friends, so that we grieve when we 
turn the last page, but this cannot be said of Falkberget’s 
gloomy novel. 

One is more attracted by “ Peace,’’ another novel trans- 
lated from the Norwegian. So much fame has been won 
in his own country by Arne Garborg, the author, that he 
was awarded a subscription prize surpassing ‘the Nobel 
Prize. When one remembers the value of a Nobel Prize 
and the smallness of the population of Norway, we cannot 
but admire the enthusiasm that takes such a practical form 
and that devotes itself to such a lofty object. In fact the 
rarefied atmosphere that plays over a great part of this 
particular novel may be too lofty for a good many of us. 
Garborg makes no concessions. Like Meredith, who 
put in front of his “‘ | zoist ’’ a first chapter as impenetrable 
as the Woods of Westermain, a chapter which has proved 
too great an obstacle to many—so does Garborg fill a 
considerable portion of the first half of this novel with 
intensive searchings for heaven and hell. The religious 
scruples of Enok, his central figure, may not move us as 

* “Lisbeth of Jarnfjeld.””. By Johan Falkberget. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.)—*‘ Peace.”” By Arne Garborg. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.)-—‘‘ Across Iceland.”’ By Olive Murray Chap- 
man. 15s. (Bodley Head.) 
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they are intended to do; but if we persevere we shall be 
rewarded. Gradually the narrow mountain stream widens 
as it travels towards the plains; tributary streams fall 
into it, other characters appear and we become more and 
more absorbed. Enok even becomes so human that he 
speculates as to murdering his wife, the worthy Anna. 
It is a coincidence that this rather unusual theme should 
have been dealt with in two novels simultaneously, for we 
find it—much more thoroughly worked out, it is true—in 
Alec Brown’s “ A Time to Kill.’’ And it is very interesting 
to compare the treatment of Brown, who is so profoundly 
influenced by the spirit of Russian literature, with Garborg, 
who stands outside it. There is much in this novel of 
Garborg’s that remains in the memory. The translation 
has been flawlessly done. 

A timely book is Miss Chapman’s account of her ten 
weeks in Iceland, during which she experienced much that 
would have caused a less sturdy traveller to give up the 
quest. Iceland, the land of fire and ice, as she picturesquely 
calls it, is now celebrating the thousandth anniversary 
of her Parliament, and deputations have gone there from 
Great Britain and other countries. In this age of dictator- 
ships we do well to pay all possible honour to the Grand- 
mother of Parliaments, and it is far easier to pay our 
devotions by a perusal of Miss Chapman’s pages than by 
taking ship across the tempestuous Northern Atlantic. 
Miss Chapman’s account of the voyage does not, despite 
the kindliness of her fellow-travellers, make us yearn to 
follow in her track ; and after you have finally landed you 
do not find yourself in a place where life flows very easily. 
On the other hand the hardships are mitigated by the 
general amiability of the Icelanders. In Miss Chapman’s 
pages we do not discover more than a simple kind of 
humour and a straightforwardness that is not very allur- 
ing. The literary graces are notin her. Asa compensation 
of a sort we feel that the dialogues with the natives are 
truthfully reproduced. She certainly had a good deal to 
occupy her time, what with the perils and dreariness of the 
road; and she was also busy with painting Icelandic 
scenes, some of which are here reproduced. Perhaps the 
photographs give a better idea of the wonders she saw, the 
magnificent waterfalls, the precipices and the grandeur of 
the mountains of eternal snow. This unassuming book is 
a short contribution to the story of a very estimable people. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


INCIDENT AND CHARACTER.* 


The modest little girl, taught that the elephant had a 
massive trunk but no tail to speak of, rewrote her know- 
ledge thus: ‘‘ The 
Elliphant has a tail, 
but we do not men- 
tion it.’ In which 
sense, the crook-story 
has likewise no 
character-analysis to 
speak of. It is built 
psychology of 
course; but it will 
fall in ruin if its 
foundations are 
allowed to be seen. 

I allude to first- 

rate work. There is 

a lower type of 
Miss Mildred Cram, ‘rook-story writing, 

Author of “ Madder Music” (Harrap). much commoner, 
which solves the 


* “Camouflage.”” By Laurence W. Meynell. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.)—‘‘ The Link.’”’ By Philip Macdonald. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—‘‘ The Beacon Hill Murders.’’ By Roger Scarlett. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘ Garstons.”” By H.C. Bailey. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.)—‘‘ Madder Music.”’ By Mildred Cram. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.)—‘‘ Look Homeward, Angel.’’ By Thomas Wolfe. 
tos. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ Iron Man.” By W. R. Burnett. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


problem of psychology by ignoring it ; and it is fairly easy 
to concoct such a puppet-show—a mere objective list of 
physical incidents: matter without mind, as one might 
say: shocks et praeterea nihil. It is less easy to create 
real flesh-and-blood characters; and less easy still to 
embroil these convincingly in some sensational plot—a 
murder story, say—and thereafter to handle and develop 
them without impeding such a plot’s swift action. 

In fact, this always seems to me the touchstone of your 
crook-story writer. Can he imagine real characters, and 
then develop them with no machinery of explanation save 
their own acts and comments? In brief, can he make 
character implicit in incident ? Two murder-stories of the 
present batch pass this test, built as they are on credible 
and normal-seeming folk of the English country-side. 
“Camouflage ’’ is the more ingenious; it opens brightly 
with rape, death and arrest, and yet contrives to maintain 
this high level of thrill without descent into crudity. 
“The Link ”’ is more rich in clue and detail, more involved 
in its plot; it is no better than ‘‘ Camouflage ’’ however, 
for both are first-rate. Readers who recently enjoyed 
““ The Noose ’’ may amuse themselves tracing a resemblance 
between that and “‘ The Link.” Thus, A is to be murdered : 
B (again a publican, as in ‘“‘ The Noose ’’) knows too much : 
so it is engineered that B shall appear A’s killer: and I 
suppose the critics will tell Mr. Macdonald that he has 
repeated himself. It does not strike me like that. The 
scope of “ real’ murder-tales, as defined above, is remark- 
ably limited ; and if an author can extract two such from 
one plausible situation, he has achieved more (surely ?) 
than the thrill-botcher who yarks up a dozen fresh situa- 
tions, without enough plausibility in the lot to serve one. 

The two remaining crook-tales are of a lower type, and 
are also much more uneven in quality. ‘‘ The Beacon Hill 
Murders ”’ makes thin reading, because the author never 
gets his characters beyond the sketching-in stage; one 
feels he knows what they are like, but has missed imparting 
his knowledge. In “‘ Garstons,”’ contrariwise, the narrative 
is somewhat choked by an attempt to make it carry more 
characters than it needs, by over-elaboration of these 
characters, and by the curious fact that they are nearly all 
(including hero and heroine) so unlikeable; in the end 
““Garstons ’’ turns into a pretty good yarn; but its first 
seven-eighths want rewriting. 

The next two of this most various batch are character- 
studies—pure and simple, one might say, were not the 
cliché so particularly and severally erroneous. ‘‘ Madder 
Music ’’ deals with American stage-life: centring in Elena 
Bateman, a popular star, and in her adopted daughter 
Nancy, who has no artistic ambition, and who in Elena’s 
temperamental circle feels like a fish in the wrong tank. 
Within its narrow scope the book is cleverly written, the 
fiasco of Nancy’s debut being particularly well done. 
“Look Homeward, Angel’’ has a wider sweep, and is 
altogether more ambitious. It aims at covering a full 
generation of that kind of small-town family which Sinclair 
Lewis has revealed to us; and like Lewis, its author is 
appalled, shocked, wounded by the debility and spiritual 
impotence of his folk. But he lacks Lewis’s equipment, 
in humour particularly. His discontent is peevish and 
querulous, where Lewis’s is bitter-keen as a sword. He 
attacks less amusingly, and at far too great length. The 
book needs drastic cutting ; it is a riot of words—especially 
of adjectives, which march three-deep through its pages ; 
and it shows none of that selection of ideas which is the 
beginning of craftsmanship; it hardly can so much as 
mention a smell, without going on to catalogue all the smells 
in America. It is too preoccupied with dull lechery. . . . 
After which, let me say bluntly that if Mr. Wolfe fails 
through inexperience to make the most of his theme, he 
has at least made of it something which outweighs many 
shelves-full of slick, competent mediocrity. At his rare 
best he is magnificent : and is worth reading—all the mass 
of him—for that best’s sake. When he has‘learned self- 
discipline, he should produce three or four fine books at 
least, from the material and observation which he 
squanders in this. 
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I end with ‘‘ Iron Man ’’—the greatest possible contrast. 
At first this inside story of a professional ‘‘ pug’’ seems 
mere crudity : curt, snappy speech, set in a minimum of 
curt, jerky narrative: a record, a transcript merely, from 
which the author’s personality seems never to emerge: 
with no description nor analysis of either appearance or 
character. Then gradually, as one settles to the book, its 
stark reality gets hold of one and justifies the author’s 
design. For one perceives that everything—not merely 
dialogue and specified thoughts, but the whole “ feel ’’ of 
the story—is given as his people think it: and they think 
as he writes of them; curtly, crudely, directly. Call his 
world tiny if you like, it is a microcosm none the less, and 
he takes you right to the heart of it; so that within the 
limits he has set himself, he makes ‘‘ Iron Man’”’ the 
cleverest and most convincing story of this group. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


A NATION AXED.* 


Many of us have very pleasant recollections of the Tyrol 
in the days before the Great War. It was one of the 
happiest, most prosperous and most delightful parts of the 
Austrian Empire. Cities like Meran and Botzen attracted 
thousands of visitors yearly, because of their sunshine and 
radiant surroundings. The Tyrolese, still cherishing 
memories of Andreas H6fer in their peasant plays, were a 
sturdy, liberty loving, merry folk. 

Italy demanded from England, as part of the price of 
her adhesion to our side in the Great War, that she should 
be allowed to annexe the southern Tyrol, thus giving her 
the Alpine ridge as a protection against invasion from the 
north. 

The southern Tyrol was overwhelmingly Teutonic in 
tradition, institutions, speech and sympathy. Its popula- 
tion numbered, for every one person of Italian descent, 
thirteen of German stock. During the peace negotiations 
the Tyrolese strove hard to prevent incorporation with 
Italy, but they were powerless. When in November, 
1918, General Pecori-Giraldi announced the Italian annexa- 
tion, he declared that Italy put aside all thoughts of force 
or oppression towards these people of another race and 
speech ; the German-speaking districts would retain their 
German schools and German tongue, and there was to be 
entire freedom of thought and speech for the administrative 
officers. 

The people of the southern Tyrol met the Italians with 
sullen, passive opposition. When Mussolini established 
himself, the Tyrolese found themselves face to face with 
a more ominous prospect. Their land was to be Italianised, 
its very name swept away, its language as quickly as 
possible suppressed, and its institutions destroyed. To 
this task the Fascisti have set themselves with enthusiasm. 

Dr. Reut-Nicolussi, who in ‘“‘ Tyrol Under the Axe”’ 
describes the process of transformation, is a lawyer who 
was for long leader of the Peoples’ Party in the Tyrol. 
He carried on his opposition to the Italian domination 
until in 1927, arrest imminent, he escaped over the moun- 
tain frontier. His story is heart-moving. The once free 
Tyrol is now a land of political servitude, and its inhabitants 
exposed to a persecution which extends from forbidding 
priests to hear confessions in German to terroristic dragoon- 
ing by the police of the common people. I should like to 
read the Italian defence, for as it stands Dr. Reut- 
Nicolussi’s indictment shows that defence is very much 
needed, if judgment is not to go by default. 

BoA. 


THE TEACHER’S MANY PARTS? 


‘* Probably it will prove impossible for me to write as 
free from academic restraints as I should like,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Adams in the introduction to his latest book. ‘‘ But 
having permanently thrown off my gown and trencher . 


* “Tyrol Under the Axe of Italian Fascism.” 
Eduard Reut-Nicolussi. 12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

+ ‘‘ The Teacher's Many Parts.’”” By Sir John Adams, B.Sc., 
M.A., LL.D. 6s. (University of London Press.) 


By Dr. 


I am in hopes of having reached that Aristotelian state 
which makes a happy compromise between the stiffness 
of honoured tradition and the looseness that academics are 
all too apt to call licence.” 

The author has succeeded perfectly in his ambition. 
The two outstanding impressions of the book are the 
enormous range and variety of the writer’s knowledge, and 
the ease with which he carries his learning. He that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow—to a point; but 
one cannot help realising that a strong man continually 
develops new strength and bears the weight of erudition 
in triumph, with jest and song. 

Professor Adams’s book deals with the teacher from 
twenty different points of view, e.g. ‘‘ The Teacher as 
Psychologist,’’ ‘‘ The Teacher as Citizen,’ ‘‘ The Teacher 
as Humorist ’’’ and soon. Some of it is critical, naturally, 
but all the criticisms are friendly and disarming. The 
author never for one moment allows himself to become 
angry or indignant ; he has a benignant, almost paternal 
attitude toward human folly, weakness, and professional 
bellicosity. 

He discusses for example the reasons for the school- 
master’s unpopularity outside his school : 

“We are regarded as a sort of feeble people, who confine our- 
selves to talking, while other people do things. . . . Being the 
big man among a race of pygmies [within the school], he is said 
to become pompous and tyrannical, and to carry this attitude 
to some degree into his dealings with outside people... . A 
third cause of the low esteem in which teachers are held is the 


popular belief that there is nothing in the profession. The 
popular belief is that anybody can teach. .. .” 


He quotes from Lord Hugh Cecil, Professor Laurie, 
Dr. Alington, Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr. S. P. B. Mais, Mr. 
H. G. Wells and several other writers who have made 
pertinent criticisms of the profession, and then sums up. 
Schoolmasters have themselves to blame for the public 
under-estimation of their craft. 

A teacher who has an exaggerated idea of his importance 
will find the book distinctly sobering, but the teacher who 
suffers from excessive humility will find it a healthy 
stimulant. It has “ kick ’’ of both kinds. 

R. W. 


MORE SURTEES.* 


I am glad to find after all that ‘‘ Hillingdon Hall, or the 
Cockney Squire,’’ is included in Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode’s splendid edition of the novels of Surtees ; for this 
is the third volume of the odyssey of the immortal Jorrocks, 
and is necessary for achieving a complete view of him in 
his last phase as a country squire, when he had travelled 
far from his early days in Great Coram Street as a grocer, 
taking then his sporting pleasure as a humble member of 
the Surrey Hunt, riding to the meet through the Strand, 
the while the street boys called out: ‘‘ Crikey, a hunter ! 

. . Vere do you turn out to-day? Vere’s the stag ? 
Vot a vip the gemman’s got ’’—those v’s for w’s which 
have so unaccountably disappeared from the phonetics of 
Cockney language in the course of less than a century. 
“ Hillingdon Hall,” originally published in three volumes, 
also had a serial appearance during 1843-44 in The New 
Sporting Magazine, where it was illustrated with charming 
coloured designs by George Tattersall (‘‘ Wildrake ’’) and 
H. Heath ; the present edition has five additional illustra- 
tions in the same style by John Jellicoe. ‘‘ Hillingdon 
Hall ’’ has some personal touches, for it airs the author’s 
Protectionist views in the days of the Corn Laws, while 
the Duke of Donkeyton is said to have been drawn from an 
all-powerful ducal neighbour in the county of Northumber- 
land. 

Next we come to Surtees’s greatest work, ‘“‘ Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,’’ which, as so often has been the case with 
literary masterpieces, was not at the outset easily placed 
with a publisher. It was declined by Ackermann and 
Longman; but it was accepted by Harrison Ainsworth 
for serial issue in The New Monthly Magazine (1849-51), 


* “The Novels of R. S. Surtees.” 


The second 5 volumes, 
completing the set. £17 10s. 


(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
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for he, with his usual bookish perspicacity, observed of 
“Mr. Sponge’’: “ He is a glorious fellow. . . . I have no 
doubt whatever of the success of the story when brought 
out with illustrations. It is unquestionably the best 
sporting novel ever written, and beats ‘ Nimrod’ all to 
sticks.’’ Surtees took the hint to look out for a suitable 
illustrator, and at first he applied to Thackeray, whose 
designs for ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ he much liked. But Thackeray 
modestly replied : 

““T was very much flattered by your proposal to illustrate 
your tale, but I only draw for my own books, and indeed am 
not strong enough as an artist to make designs for anybody 
else’s stories. You would find my pictures anything but comical, 
and I have not the slightest idea how to draw a horse, a dog, 
or a sporting scene of any sort. My friend Leech, I should 


think, would by your man—he is of a sporting turn, and to my 


mind draws a horse excellently.” 


Thackeray’s suggestion to employ John Leech bore 
fruit, and so it came about that the right artist was found 
for ‘“‘ Mr. Sponge”’ and Surtees’s subsequent novels, for 
never before or since have sporting stories allied with 
supreme humour been adorned with such artistic interpreta- 
tion. Thus at last “‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour” 
achieved success and enduring fame in 1851. In this work 
Surtees again challenged Thackeray in the field of his 
“On Some Country Snobs” with his amusing account 
of Sponge’s visit to Jawleyford Court, while Lord Scamper- 
dale was drawn from the same model as Thackeray used for 
his Sir Pitt Crawley—Sir William Chaytor, of Witton 
Castle, Co. Durham. As for Sponge himself, Surtees told 
Lord Elcho that the shifty gentleman’s ‘‘ modesty ”’ was 
borrowed from ‘‘a certain free-and-easy acquaintance of 
ours.’ His object in the story was to decry the steeple- 
chase betting system and “to put the rising generation 
on their guard against specious promiscuous acquaint- 
ances’ like Sponge, ‘‘ whose dexterity in getting into 
people’s houses was only equalled by the difficulty of getting 
him out again.” 

“‘ Plain or Ringlets ’’ (1860) also shows some suggestions 
of Thackeray’s influence, for it is as much a social satire 
as a sporting novel, and a satire of the period when Society 
wore the most bizarre clothes, both male and female, of 
all the Victorian era. The immense size and rotundity 
of the crinoline is a recurring symbol in the narrative and 
in Leech’s delightful illustrations. The early part of 
“Plain or Ringlets ’’ describes life at Brighton at the acme 
of the town’s prosperity in the late fifties. Surtees 
generally passed the winter here, and it was at Brighton 
he died, in his lodgings at Mutton’s famous confectionery 
establishment in the King’s Road, on March 16th, 1864, 
at the age of sixty-one. He had written to the end, and 
his last work, undimmed in merit and power, ‘‘ Mr. Facey 
Romford’s Hounds,’’ commenced to appear in monthly 
parts just as his death occurred. In his illustrations for 
this work Leech also was again at his best, yet he too died 
in October this same year (1864), which thus witnessed the 
sad passing of two of the most humorous delineators of 
life in the mid nineteenth century. ‘‘ Phiz’”’ ably supplied 
the remaining illustrations that were necessary for the 
completion of “‘ Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds,” one of 
the most vivid presentations of the English country-side. 


S. M. EL 


VITAL HISTORY.* 


The common gibe against the critic that he is an un- 
successful creator—‘‘ he who can write, does; he who 
can’t, criticises ’’—certainly does not hold good of Mr. 
Kellett. During the last few years Mr. Kellett has become 
recognised as one of the most scholarly of literary com- 
mentators, combining remarkable erudition with an always 
vital sense of human values. In his latest book he has 
given full scope to his imagination as well as his intellect, 
and appears before us in the dual réle of critic and creator. 

“The Conflict’? is something distinctive in modern 


* “ The Conflict: A Saga of the Seventh Century.” By 
E. E. Kellett. 12s. (Constable.) 


Robert Smith Surtees. 
From a portrait sent by his daughter, Eleanor Viscountess Gort. 


literature. It is not a novel, though it is far more fasci- 
nating than most novels. Still less it is formal history, 
though it contains nothing which in the belief of the author 

* is not substantially true. Mr. Kellett himself describes 
the book as ‘‘saga’’; but, even so, it is saga ‘‘ with a 
difference,’’ as the modern advertiser says. The author 
presents history in the form of a vigorous narrative, using 
dialogue and other fictional devices as occasional aids. 
He has achieved the simplicity, without lapsing into the 
baldness, of the old sagas, and his writing is at once strong 
and beautiful. 

The setting is Northumbria in the seventh century. 
The ancient kingdom is in its hey-day, prior to its decline 
before the invasion of Picts and Danes. The Court at 
Bamburgh and the whole life of the common people, with 
their mingled heathenism and Christianity, are vividly 
sketched in ; and, against a background strangely com- 
pounded of civilisation and superstition, the first struggle 
in England between king and priest is staged. The com- 
batants are Egfrith, King of Northumbria, and Wilfrid, 
Bishop of York—the latter a more dominating figure than 
Becket five centuries later. The conflict indeed is a dual 
one. There is the outward struggle between Egfrith and 
Wilfrid, who is ambitious to attain wealth and prestige 
for the Church and (through the Church) for himself; and 
and there is the inner conflict between two different forms 
of Christianity. Wilfrid’s allegiance is to Rome, while 
the faith of Egfrith—inasmuch as it has displaced the 
Thor-worship which still struggles in his bosom against 
the new religion—is derived from the Lindisfarne school. 
Cuthbert, the last representative of that gentle, simple, 
holy but too unpractical tradition, is among the host of 
minor figures who live for us in Mr. Kellett’s pages. 

Mr. Kellett gives us a vital glimpse of the past. His 
book is rich in characterisation, in drama, and in un- 
forgettable scenes. But it is also full of significance for 
to-day. Mr. Kellett realises that, however much externals 
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may change, human nature remains fundamentally the 
same. Upona seventh century stage he presents a problem 
that is old but perennially new. How are we to evolve a 
Christianity that is neither too worldly nor too cloistered ? 
The question has yet to be answered. i Be 


GREEKS, ROMANS AND OTHERS.* 


In the course of his attractive essays Mr. Sargeaunt more 
than once finds occasion to mention Walter Pater, but even 
without such reminders his readers would be likely often 
to remember the “‘ Renaissance.’’ Not that there is any 
particular similarity in the styles of the two books. In 
Mr. Sargeaunt’s straightforward and pleasant writing 
there is none of Pater’s brooding elaboration. It is that 
in looking back towards the times called classical the 
younger writer, like the older, is always conscious of what 
lies between then and now, and especially of the Italian 
Renaissance. Also, like Pater, he is as much interested in 
the plastic and pictorial arts as in literature ; and perhaps 
in the art of life above all. 

Among his subjects therefore, side by side with studies 
of Plato’s ‘‘ Laws,’’ Cicero’s correspondence, and the 
“substance of Greek tragedy,’’ we find ‘“ The Classic 
Pastoral and Giorgione’’ and ‘“ Classical Myths in the 
National Gallery.’’ In the first-named, taking Giorgione’s 
Féte Champétre—surely more usually called the Concert ? 
—as his starting-point, and quoting Rossetti’s sonnet on 
it, he discusses the nature of pastoral in poetry and paint- 
ing, as illustrated by Theocritus, Virgil and the Venetian 
painter. His differentiation between the Sicilian and the 
Mantuan is an admirable example of the comparative 
method in criticism : 

“The passages in the pastoral life which Theocritus selects 
are for the most part only true to nature or life in a secondary 
degree ; they interpret, not the country life over which trouble 
and toil and uncertainty are always imminent, but a certain 
aspect of the consciousness of the city dweller, not wholly 
satisfied with his own mode of existence and seeking distraction 
in the choice moments of a different life, where the emotions 
are shown as fanciful and novel characters and in musical 
surroundings... . 

“The pastoral poetry of Theocritus is not an interpretation 
of life, not even of pastoral life. . . . His poetry is rather a 
refuge from life, something that holds the attention and charms 
the thoughts, without stirring the emotions, realistic in detail 
without touching the deeper reality of the country and life in 
On the other hand Virgil’s 
“relationship to the country is personal, and carries with it 
a force of emotion that Theocritus never achieves ; the more 
humble and permanent facts of country life, the varied pageantry 
of cloud and shadow on hill and plain, make the beauty of 
song in the midst of nature more real and lasting... . 

“The Eclogues of Virgil present, not the pastoral life as a 
moment of amusement or distraction, but as a certain ideal of 
civilised life, the passionate enjoyment, with others, in a favoured 
spot on a summer day, when men, fatigued with the endless 
series of practical affairs, hope to realise all the possibilities of 
life, of which they are now conscious, the harmony of inner and 
outer beauty in the happy union of art and nature.” 


Giorgione Mr. Sargeaunt finds more akin to Virgil than to 
Theocritus. 


“The pastoral in general lacks what Matthew Arnold called 
‘high seriousness.’ Theocritus never strikes such a note, while 
it is the presence of this seriousness which makes the pastoral 
spirit of Giorgione akin to that of Virgil. It is a quality of his 
colour felt in the whole and in the individual figures and forms 
of nature, just as it pervades the Virgilian hexameter, passing 
from these formal or structural elements into the subject repre- 
sented and endowing it with a deep significance. . . . There is 
a sense of sadness in the comment which both these artists 
make upon the beauty to be realised in such a life, coming from 
the same quality of artistic temperament, worked upon by the 
same local influences, and warmed by the same racial blood.”’ 


I have quoted somewhat at length from a single essay 
because it seemed that thus might Mr. Sargeaunt’s special 
quality best be illustrated. But it is not suggested that 
that particular paper is better than its fellows. Equally 
good for example are “‘ The Greek View of Life,”’ a discussion 
of the Athenian ‘‘ Gospel of the Finite’’ and, what is 


* “Classical Studies.” By G. M. Sargeaunt. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


essentially a kindred piece, ‘‘ The Eternal Wanderer,” a 
happy vindication of Ulysses against the romantic yearn- 
ings imputed to him by Tennyson. One may differ from 
Mr. Sargeaunt on points of detail—for instance, I do not 
believe that Poussin’s nymphs and satyrs are ‘‘ joyless ’’— 
but he is an extremely stimulating writer. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY,. 


THE JESUITS.* 


The great mistake most people have made about the 
Jesuits is one that many people make about women, or 
about the inhabitants of foreign countries. Such idle 
generalisations as “‘ Isn’t that like a woman, or an Irish- 
man, or a Jesuit,’”’ are by no means redeemed by the 


. fact that occasionally the action animadverted on may, 


in truth, be very typical of the people so scorned. For 
the occasional existence of a purely typical woman, 
Jesuit or Irishman, should warn an intelligent critic 
to take care to draw no deductions from so rare an example : 
typical persons are as uncommon as normal people, and 
much more dangerous for purposes of deduction. 

The great merit of Fiilop-Miller’s rather distracted and 
desultory volume is that he recognises that two men 
may be Jesuits and have nothing in common except their 
membership of that amazing Companionship. Indeed, by 
and large, two Jesuits are much less likely to be similar 
than two Freemasons, or two Masters of Foxhounds. It 
should not be hard for Englishmen to remember this. If 
Robert Parsons, politician, intriguer, practical, shrewd, 
diplomatic, was a Jesuit, so was Edmund Campion, saint, 
poet, hero, and martyr. In very recent days the Order 
in England has had as its sons men so exceedingly unlike as 
Gerard Hopkins, George Tyrrell, Bernard Vaughan, and 
Fr. Thurston. In fact, the attempt to make all 
Jesuits of one complexion is scarcely less absurd than the 
attempt to make all Roman Catholics of the same colour, 
a task only attempted by those who can see nothing in 
Rome but the red of wickedness or the purple of pride. 

To the student of humanity the Society of Jesus will 
always be remarkable for two things—the success with 
which the Jesuits restored obedience to a world that was 
more and more inclining to think it a slave’s virtue, if 
indeed a virtue at all; and the way in which their mis- 
sionaries carried to savage peoples the natural virtue of 
heroic courage. Indeed it will be hard for any Christian, 
even one most remote from the creed that the children 
of St. Ignatius prefer, not to hail their missionaries’ courage 
as supernatural. Theresult is told not only in the blood- 
stained, tear-watered pages of the Society’s own books ; 
but in the books of many writers who have small love 
for Jesuitry. The most moving sections of Parkman’s 
great history of 
Canada are con- 
cerned with the 
doings of the Jesuit 
priests; and no 
man can write a 
history of China or 
Japan, since those 
countries came into 
contact with Euro- 
pean peoples, with- 
out testifying to 
the amazing beauty 
of the lives of 
the Jesuit martyrs. 
Those men who 
obeyed perhaps 
too closely the 
Dominical injunction to imitate the serpent, were ready to 
die like maimed doves. 


M. Rene Fulop-Miller. 


“Whilst they were hanging on the cross, or, head down- 
wards, were awaiting their end, or were being led to the execu- 
tioner’s block, they continued to preach, up to their last breath, 
that the Christian faith was the true faith. After all the many 


7" one Power and Secret of the Jesuits.” By R. Filop- 
Miller. 21s. (Putnams.) 
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victories which they had gained in Japan by their skill and 
ingenuity, the manner in which they met death for the honour 
of God would not fail to have lasting effects. Indeed when, 
many years later, Catholic missionaries were once again per- 
mitted to enter Japan, they discovered large communities who 
secretly confessed Christianity: they were the descendants of 
those Japanese who had once witnessed the martyrdom of 
the Jesuits.” 

Jesuit victories in the field of learning, especially of 
theology, have also been notable, even if their value has 
been more questioned. It is unfortunate that comparatively 
early in the history of the Order, the efforts to regularise 
and codify moral theology should have led to such excesses 
in thought that the society was challenged by the devasta- 
ting wit and Christian common sense of Blaise Pascal. 
Yet subsequent theologians, Protestant no less than 
Catholic, would admit that Port Royal was wrong in prin- 
ciple when the Jesuits were right. It is sound Christian 
doctrine, and in evident accord with our Lord’s own 
teaching as shown in the Gospels, that each sinner must 
be judged separately: every case, in the forum of the 
confessional, must be a special case. By fixing this the 
Jesuits did an inestimable service to the general ethical 
thought of the modern world ; and some of us have watched 
with no little entertainment the laborious efforts of Dr. 
Freud and his followers to plod on a weary voyage of 
pedestrian discovery through a country which has been 
thoroughly mapped, years ago, by the moral theologian 


R. Rosperts. 


A GREAT GENERAL.* 


It is undeniable that the biographies of famous soldiers, 
no less than the histories of famous armies and campaigns, 
have sometimes made tedious and indigestible reading, 
even for students and enthusiasts. General Weygand’s 
concise and illuminating record of the life, character and 
achievements of the famous seventeenth century Marshal 
of France is, apart from its technical merit and historical 
value, so genuinely readable that it may well be found to 
appeal strongly, even to readers not usually interested 
either in biography or the accomplishments of great 
military leaders. For the brilliant present-day French 
soldier has here achieved what should be the objective of 
all biographers, as it is the end reached by relatively few, 
of making his subject known to us, not simply as a great 
figure in history, but as a human being, a real person, a 
fellow man, albeit one of an age three centuries earlier 
than our own. This is a notable, even a brilliant achieve- 
ment, and one for which English readers may feel some 
gratitude, too, to Mr. George B. Ives, whose translation 
of the masterly French original is competent and satisfy- 
ing. We may also be grateful for the fact that, big and 
many-sided though his subject was, General Weygand has 
shewn soldierly continence and self-discipline in his handling 
of it. 

It is not.necessary to enlarge upon the author’s qualifica- 
tions for his task. The greatest of France’s modern military 
leaders, who was so finely served throughout the Great 
War by General Weygand, his Chief of Staff, would have 
been warm in welcome for this illuminating tribute to that 
other great Marshal of France, of whom Napoleon said (in 
characteristically Napoleonic vein), ‘“‘ Of all the generals 
who have gone before me, and perhaps will come after me, 
the greatest is Turenne.”” The author clearly cherishes for 
his subject that touch of almost reverential enthusiasm 
which is so eminently desirable in the biographer; but 
nowhere does he permit hero-worship to run away with 
his pen or to dim the shrewd clearness of his vision. Any 
reader inclined to doubt this, or to hold him partial, should 
perpend carefully Chapter II of the present volume, with 
its coolly informing record of the Fronde, and such passages 
as that beginning: “‘ In our day, when one must not admit 
any sort of weakness in the face of the enemy . . . Turenne’s 
action would be a crime for which nothing could atone,” 


* “Turenne: Marshal of France.” By General Max 
Weygand. tos. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


and concluding, justifiably and finely, as even the purist 
will admit: “ . if Turenne has been more severely 
reprobated than others, it is because his glory has always 
been so pure that we cannot bear to see it tarnished.” 


““Turenne died poor. . . . This is explained by the fact that 
he had not received pay in proportion to his deserts, and by his 
very great generosity. ‘I have never been able to understand,’ 
he said, ‘ what pleasure one can take in keeping strong boxes 
filled with gold and silver. If I had a considerable sum left at 
the end of the year, it would make me sick at my stomach, as 
if I had to leave the table after over-eating.’ If he took an 
officer’s worn-out mount in exchange for a horse from his own 
stable, he pretended to think that he was making a good bargain.”’ 


In a hundred such flashes, the author makes Turenne 
visible to us, not simply as the great general, but as the 
man, the comrade, and be it said, the great gentleman. 
Space does not permit the quotation of striking examples 
of such features (which make the narrative absorbing), or 
inclination would prompt borrowing from every chapter 
of a fascinating book. 

A. J. Dawson. 


A MASTER OF DESTINY.* 


Dr. Tilney’s interesting volume touches on problems of 
sociology, and of philosophy as wellas of biology ;_ but it is 
essentially a comprehensive collation and lucid exposition 
of the facts of phylogeny as viewed and interpreted by 
orthodox evolutionists and, as such a collation and exposi- 
tion, is full of interest and instruction. Beginning in the 
ordinary orthodox way, at the tiny colloid blob, the 
amoeba, he proceeds to trace in the ordinary orthodox 
way the evolution of man, and especially the evolution 
of his cerebrum. 

According to evolutionary theory, as expounded by 
Dr. Tilney, the brain was presaged by the scattered nerve 
cells in the tissue of the sea-anemone—the cells in action 
there to-day. But the nerve-cells in the sea-anemone do 
not work in co-operative unity ; each works independently, 
at its own sweet will; and the brain, as a co-ordinated 
system of cells and fibres working together to fulfil common 
functions, may be said to be first represented by the nerve- 
cells and fibres which form a sort of necklace round the 
rim of the ball of the jelly-fish, and by rhythmical co- 
ordinated impulses initiate and control its movements. 
In the jelly-fish too, according to the evolutionary view, 
we find rudimentary eyes in the form of specks of pigment 
(ocelli) sensitive to light, which are placed at the base 
of the tentacles. 

The jelly-fish, then, began the brain ; but the flat-worm 
“went one better’’: it elongated its body, and concen- 
trated a bunch of nerve-cells at its anterior end, and thus 
invented the round ball of concentrated cells and fibres 
known in the higher animals as a “ brain.’ In this inven- 
tion there were all kinds of potentialities ; in the insects 
and crustaceans the complex increased in complexity, 
enabling bees, and ants and crabs to enjoy a great variety 
of functions. Organs of taste and smell also developed, 
and the spot of pigment grew, in some mysterious way, 
into an eye. At this point, however, difficulties arose, 
for the evolutionary process had inadvertently arranged 
the brain-cells round the gullet, and as the brain grew it 
pressed on the gullet and obstructed it. Hence, according 
to Dr. Tilney, the bloodthirsty habits of the mosquito. 
The miserable creature, burdened with too much brains, 
finds it difficult to swallow and so chooses the richest, 
most concentrated food it can find. 

The fish however (descended from molluscs) adopted 
a wiser plan: it kept its superior brain in a special brain- 
box, and passed the idea on to the amphibians and reptiles, 
each of whom effected improvements. 

According to Dr. Tilney, it took seven or eight hundred 
million years—-we are not surprised—for the nerve-cells 
in the sea-anemone to evolve into the brain of a fish. 
Wisely he does not say why or how they evolved, but 


* “A Master of Destiny.”” By Frederick Tilney, M.D. 
(Heinemann.) 
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apparently he has no doubt at all about the fact of the 
amazing transformation. 

After another three hundred million vears of evolution in 
theriodonts and cynodonts, and ant-eaters and lemurs, 
and tarsioids and simians, there finally came forth the 
brain of primal man. 

That briefly is the author’s biography of the human 
brain. 

The difference between the few scattered nerve-cells 
in the tissues of a sea-anemone and the millions of co- 
ordinated cells in the brain of a man, can have been pro- 
duced only by innumerable permutations and combinations 
en voute; and when we consider that the functions of the 
human brain include the writing of Shakespearean plays 
and the composition of Wagnerian operas, we are forced 
to realise that the distance between the two nerve systems 
is almost infinite. But Dr. Tilney is a fearless orthodox 
thinker, and in spite of the fact that Darwinism, and 
Lamarckism and Weismannism have all been subjected 
to destructive criticism, and that there is less to be said 


for genetic evolution now than might have been said a ~ 


hundred years ago—in spite of that fact, he still tells as 
gospel the plausible and fascinating tale of the evolution 
of man and man’s brain from an ameeba via jelly-fish and 
monkey. So true is it that “ there is something very dear 
to the human heart in sticking to venerable traditions.”’ 

Personally we do not for a single moment agree that 
any theory of general genetic evolution has been proven, 
but it is certainly most interesting to note how various 
organs and functions are represented at different stages 
in successive groups of animals, and one cannot but admire 
the accurate and masterly way in which Dr. Tilney has 
collected, marshalled and presented his facts, even if one 
disagrees with his interpretations. 

The last chapter makes a powerful plea for the develop- 
ment to their full capacity of the intellectual potentialities 
of the human brain. 

Very rarely can one find fault with the wording of the 
author’s statements; but the statement on page four, 
that the spirochete ‘‘ produces changes which destroy the 
human brain in consequence of a disease known as paresis,”’ 
is surely open to criticism. There is no disease “‘ paresis.’ 
Paresis is one of the symptoms of syphilis, as of some other 
diseases. 

“The Master of Destiny ’’’ may be the outcome of the 
fortuitous transformation of the nerve-cells of a jelly-fish 
or flat-worm, but the excellent work it has done in the 
cranium of Dr. Frederick Tilney makes us rather sceptical 
of the humble origin he claims for it. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, 


WAGNER IN EXILE.* 


In May, 1849, Richard Wagner, then Kapellmeister to 
the Court of Saxony, was involved in a Republican uprising 
which took place in Dresden and led to many arrests and 
convictions. Wagner fled, by way of Weimar, to Switzer- 
land, evading arrest and thereby avoiding a trial. The 
author of this book, Dr. Woldemar Lippert, is the Keeper 
of the Principal Public Archives of Saxony, and was fortu- 
nate enough to discover a number of letters and other 
documents which had not been published, throwing a 
good deal of light on Wagner’s behaviour in exile. For 
ten years the most Teutonic composer who ever lived was 
forbidden to enter his native land. King John of Saxony, 
“the jurist among kings, the king among jurists,’ with a 
consistency which in itself cannot be condemned, refused 
to listen to the appeals which reached him from time to 
time, and would not even consider the possibility of allow- 
ing Wagner to re-enter Saxony until he had stood his trial. 
It is not easy to estimate to what extent the composer 
was a serious politician ; his flamboyant disposition found 
expression in immoderate language which probably over- 
stated his true opinions; but the law is no respecter of 

* “Wagner in 


Exile.” By Woldemar Lippert. tos. 
(Harrap.) 


persons, and when a 

citizen writes of 

Revolution as a 

“sublime goddess,” 

and rhapsodises 

about her in words 
like these : 

“The lightning plays 
round her majestic 
brow; in her right 
hand she holds a 
sword and in her 
left a torch...” 

and so forth, the law 
can only regard that 
citizen as a danger- 
ous person and not 
stop to consider 
whether he is a musician of genius. Nine years later, when 
still fretting in exile and almost despairing of an amnesty, he 
refers to his political agitation as his “‘ foolish escapades,” 
making light of what had once seemed a serious matter to 
him. To us the wild-worded Wagner is a more attractive 
figure than the eater of humble pie who wrote letter after 
letter to persons in high places, beseeching them to concern 
themselves with his restitution. But the more we know 
about Wagner the more difficult it is to construct a con- 
vincing picture of him. This lucidly written and well 
translated book was well worth publishing; but it does 
little honour to Wagner’s memory. 


Dr, Woldemar Lippert. 


H. O. 


DIVERSIONS IN THE DESERT.* 


Mr. Owen Tweedy’s By Way of the Sahara begins 
doubtfully, makes good early on, and stays very good till 
the end. The hardened connoisseur of travel books will 
be a little uncertain. about settling down to a narrative 
which starts—familiar gambit—with a professional journal- 
ist cogitating in his club as to which of the world’s wide, 
open spaces he shall write up next, there encountering a 
“safari’’ expert of the type familiar in agony column 
advertisements, and deciding to throw in his lot with this 
sporting gentleman in a motor trip from the Sudan to 
Algiers. A chain of circumstances of this character has 
provided the genesis of more jejune demy octavos than 
one cares to think about. However the reader need have 
no fear in this instance. In the company of Mr. Tweedy, 
Mr. Crofton and Mohamed Boon the gun-bearer, whose 
cognomen was no misnomer, he will not be bored. 

Already, it seems, a regular motor-omnibus service 
traverses the wastes of the Sahara in ‘ the season’’ (which 
means, simply, the time when there are not so many sand 
storms as at other times). Where Messrs. Tweedy and 
Crofton showed their originality was in choosing as the 
vehicle of their transit not that species of land-liner with 
balloon tyres and immensely powerful engines evolved by 
the requirements of this mode of travel, but a common or 
garden 1o-cwt. Chevrolet van—‘‘ the stock horror of 
commercial traffic.’’ There was no single constructional 
feature of this conveyance that was not utterly unsuited 
to the conditions of the journey, except that the puny 
engine had ‘the heart of a lion.’’ Though everything 
else was wrong, nothing was more wrong than the tyres, 
and there, in every sense of the word, lay the rub. ‘‘ Mais 
avec des pneus comme ca! Quelle toupee !”’ as the French- 
man said on encountering our travellers in mid-desert, 
adding for their guidance the golden motto, “ J/ ne faut 
jamais batailler avec le sable. On s’enfonce.” 

This then was the cavalcade that set out from Rejaf 
on March 13th, 1929 (to the secret dismay of the 
author, afraid to remind his friend that such a date was 
not usually considered’ lucky). They crossed the Nile- 
Congo watershed, ran north-west 2,000 miles through the 

* “ By Way of the Sahara.’”” By Owen Tweedy. 12s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.)—‘‘ Sudan Sand.”’ By Stella Court Treatt. 15s. 


(Harrap.)—‘‘ Stampede.”’ By Stella Court Treatt. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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Belgian Congo and French Equatoria to Lake Chad, turned 
west for 1,500 miles through British and French Nigeria 
to Gao, thence striking due north to tackle the 875 miles 
of. the Saharan sector, ending at Reggan, from which the 
1,000 miles still to be covered to Algiers made relatively 
plane sailing. The trip, of 5,533 miles, occupied exactly 
seven weeks. An ‘“ African Odyssey’’ indeed, during 
many episodes of which the reader will follow these adven- 
turers with his heart constantly in his mouth, in sympathy 
with the bumps and buffetings so vividly recorded by 
Mr. Tweedy. Cast largely in the form of a journal, his 
book deserves tribute 
as a record of unfailing 


CENTRAL EUROPE.* 


One of the most fascinating figures in modern European 
history was Elizabeth, the wife of Francis Joseph of Austria- 
Hungary. Her tale has often been told, but never more 
interestingly than in these pages. She had, as is well 
known, no desire to be popular. ‘‘ The people do not 
know,”’ she said resignedly, ‘‘ what to make of me. I don’t 
suit their idea of an Empress, and they don’t like me to 
upset their notions. So it is better for both sides that we 
should not meet.’’ Perhaps she might have made a 

greater effort to fulfil 


gallantry and good 


humour, maintained 
throughout a series of 
unusual adventures, 


most of them physi- 
cally uncomfortable 
and not a few, as one 
may read _ between 
the lines, extremely 
perilous. 

Mrs. Court Treatt’s 
“Sudan Sand”’ is ina 
different category. The 
business that took her 
and her husband to 
Africa was, as_ for- 
merly, the very prac- 
tical one of producing 
a new film. There 
was no need in their 
case to think out 
some very difficult 
adventure and then 
embark upon it merely 
because it was difficult 
and nobody had 
previously accom- 
plished a precisely 
similar feat. Making 
a big film in the 
wilder parts of Africa 
is always an arduous 
adventure, terribly 
expensive, and some- 
times dangerous too, 
as is here demon- 
strated. The writer’s 
agony of mind, for 
instance, can be 
pictured when Major 
Court Treatt and two of his workers blew themselves up 
with the magnesium lighting apparatus, and without any 
skilled assistance Mrs. Court Treatt had to nurse a 
husband suffering excruciating pain and in danger of 
permanent blindness, a peril happily avoided through her 
instinctive adoption of the right treatment. 

The production on an ambitious scale of a film depicting 
the life and environment of a primitive people demands 
complicated staff work and considerable enterprise and 
résource. This is especially the case as regards the human 
factor, and even Bedouin “ stars,’’ it seems, are apt to 
develop temperaments. On these and a host of other 
matters interesting to a wider public then the noble army 
of film fans Mrs. Court Treatt writes lightly and brightly, 
though sometimes—‘‘ we were the absolute and utter cat’s 
pyjamas ’’—she is just a little too bright. ‘‘ Sudan Sand,” 
whatever its defects, is a book easy and pleasant to read. 

All that need be said of ‘‘ Stampede’’ is to record its 
advent as ‘‘ the novel of ‘the film.’’ Both volumes are 
adorned by a sequence of photographs comprising land- 


scape, animal and figure studies illustrative of the 
Sudan scene. Excellent photographs too, as might be 
expected. 


ASHLEY GIBSON. 


From “ Love and Sunshine in the East,’’ by Janet Aldis (Herbert Joseph). 


the obligations of her 
position, especially as 
she derived from it 
considerable advan- 
tages; had she been 
born in less affluent 
circumstances she 
could, for example, 
not have acquired that 
lovely estate on the 
island of Corfu, which 
was subsequently to 
fall into the hands of 
the last German 
Emperor, whereupon 
he immediately threw 
out the statue which 
Elizabeth had erected 
to Heine. We hear of 
many interesting 
details. Thus of Lud- 
wig, the mad King of 
Bavaria (Elizabeth’s 
cousin), we are told 
that, towards the end, 
he issued his orders 
through closed doors, 
at which the lackeys 
had to scratch gently 
in token of their 
presence; they were 
not allowed to knock. 
Those whom he chose 
to punish had _ to 
kneel before him 
naked or lie upon 
their bellies. But we 
need not go to 
Bavaria for conduct 
comparable with part 
of this; there is at 
this moment an English duke with whom his butler 
communicates by means of written messages: an 
answer is scrawled upon them and they are sent 
back. 

On the morning of August 22nd, 1858, a hundred and 
one guns announced that on the previous evening an heir 
had been born to the Austrian throne. The delighted 
father laid the Order of the Golden Fleece in his baby’s 
cradle. But the gravest misunderstandings were to arise 
between Francis Joseph and Rudolph. Of these and of 
Rudolph’s tragic end the world has already heard a great 
deal. In this book the Baron von Mitis, a close and life- 
long friend, we are told, of the Prince, has certainly given 
us a human document. Unfortunately it has no index, 
and thus we are constrained to seek our luck by turning 
a chance page. Many of those in the Appendix are of 
great interest ; there for example we find the reprehensible 
King Milan of Serbia writing to Rudolph from Belgrade in 

* “The Empress Elizabeth of Austria. By Karl Tschuppik. 
Translated by Eric Sutton. 12s. (Constable.)—‘‘ Crown Prince 
Rudolph.” By Baron von Mitis. 21s. (Skeffington.)—‘‘ Frag- 
ments of a Political Diary.” By Joseph M. Baernreither. 16s. 
(Macmillan.)—‘‘ The Future of the German Empire.” By 


General von Seeckt. 8s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)— 
“ Flood.” By Robert Neumann. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 
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1885. Milan, of course, was notoriously pro-Austrian (the 
Austrian Emperor erected his tombstone, which can to 
this day be seen in one of the monasteries of the Banat, 
a district at that time Hungarian and now in Yugoslavia). 
“Yesterday,” says Milan, “I had occasion to see the 
Russian Minister, who is going to leave. As, on the whole, 
personal relations with him have always been good .. .” 
Is it not curious that a king, the King of a Slav country 
which looked with filial respect at Russia, should be writing 
in such a strain to the Austrian Heir? In 1879 Prince 
Rudolph, on the eve of a long journey, made his will, 
being then twenty-one years of age: “‘ My island Lacroma 
[now a gem of Yugoslavia] I lay at my father’s feet. May 
he graciously accept it, grant it his protection and allow 
it to fall into no other hands. . . . I forgive my enemies, 
all those who, particularly in recent times, have angered 
me. I have trodden a different path from that of most of 
my relations. Our age calls for new viewpoints. Every- 
where, particularly in Austria, there is reaction, the first 
step towards downfall. Those who preach reaction are 
the most dangerous enemies. I warn you against them. 
. . . A last farewell kiss in spirit to all the beautiful women 
of Vienna, whom I have so dearly loved !”’ 

The next book on our list is the most absorbing, and it is 
provided with a most admirable index. Famous names 
jostle each other in its columns; nor are they included in 
a vainglorious ambition—of all of them Baernreither has 
something of interest to tell us. He himself was for many 
years an Austrian official, a man of exceptional parts. 
We are taken behind the scenes of Central European affairs. 
His knowledge of Bosnian affairs was extremely thorough ; 
every year he was accustomed to betake himself not only 
to Sarajevo and Mostar, but also to Ragusa, Agram (Zagreb) 
and Spalato, where he came into contact with all sections 
of the population. When Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
annexed in 1908 a storm broke out all over Europe. 
Germany stood by her Austrian ally and the Emperor 
William, we learn, ‘‘ displayed great delight over the wrath 
of his uncle across the channel.’’ It is of the greatest 
interest in this book to follow the author in his peregrina- 
tions ; everywhere he meets the leading men, with whom 
he may or may not agree. In a brief review it is impossible 
to give anything like an adequate account of these crowded 
and very important pages. Even for non-experts they 
are of the utmost interest. 

General von Seeckt gives us a rather heavy political 
essay which is entitled ‘‘The Future of the German 
Empire.’”’ We were under the impression that the word 
‘empire ’’ connotes an emperor. Von Seeckt is known 
as an able person who has served the Republic very well ; 
and his portrait on the jacket, though rather uncom- 
promising and with a monocle in his eye, represents him 
in mufti. The book is not a very inspired performance, 
but as a professional disquisition on the machinery of a 
modern State it has some merit. 

The last book on our list is one of the most exciting. 
It deals with Vienna during the inflation period after the 
War, when fortunes were easily won and lost, when you 
reckoned in millions and billions of crowns. It is a very 
long book—476 pages—but we read on and on; it is as 
thrilling as the most sensational newspaper. ‘‘ Birkmeier 
was arrested for food adulteration and fraud. The sen- 
tence specified for two weeks in jail. A labourer named 
Balaun received four hundred kronen [crowns], reported 
in Birkmeier’s stead and served out the sentence.” Through- 
out this book there are the most flashing vignettes ; as in 
“‘ The Pit ’’ we are placed in possession of all that proceeds 
in the shadows of big business. Birkmeier in a law court, 
when the judge and the prosecuting attorney have departed, 
roars at the eagerly listening spectators. He asserted that 
he knew where he could get his rights—even in this Jewish 
Republic [meaning thereby post-war Austria, where as a 
matter of fact the Jews have less interest than they once 
had in the Austrian Empire, a more flourishing concern]. 
All these alien races, he shouted, ought to emigrate to 
Palestine and a wall should be built around it, patrolled 
by sharpshooters. ‘‘ The attendant took him placatingly 


by the arm. In the rear of the hall De Lettin was eating 
cheese sandwiches.” We obtain an unforgettable picture 
of Vienna in those distracted years. 

HENRY BAERLEIN. 


CONTRASTS IN CURRENT POETRY.* 


Doubts are being expressed everywhere about the 
prosperity of current poetry, and they are not wholly un- 
justified. But none can doubt its vitality. Within recent 
weeks at least half a dozen new volumes have been issued 
which are simply teeming with enthusiasm, confidence, 
enterprise and true poetic feeling. Several of these have 
been included in the present list, and the fact that their 
authors have already given us sufficient warranty as poets 
makes our reading not only delightful but uncommonly 
interesting, because we are able to observe how different 
is the outcome of the aforesaid enthusiasm, confidence and 
enterprise in practitioners working side by side at the 
same art. 

Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson’s and Mr. Richard 
Aldington’s, for example. Those readers who are 
acquainted with the predecessors of ‘“‘ Cavender’s House ” 
in Mr. Robinson’s bibliography will know exactly what to 
anticipate. A long, smoothly flowing narrative in blank 
verse, full of fine flashes and characterised all through by 
an absolute lack of anxiety in the poet lest he is accused 
of writing blank prose; and yet all the while the work is 
gathering in cumulative effect of high drama and profound 
emotion which, whenever Mr. Robinson is at his best, 
establish him anew as one of the finest poets of contemporary 
America. 

The contrast of Mr. Aldington is remarkable. Here is a 
poet who has also a tale to tell in ‘‘ A Dream of the Luxem- 
bourg.”” But— 

““Now am I so much moved as I write this 

That my hand shakes with excitement,” 

he informs us, and the excitement sweeps him along at a 
speed which, if we happen to recall ‘‘ Cavender’s House” - 
during our perusal, leaves Mr. Robinson’s narrative stand- 
ing still, so to say. To seek for definitions is to describe 
Cavender’s House ”’ as the narrative of meditation, and 
‘““A Dream in the Luxembourg ”’ as the narrative of im- 
pulse. And how sparklingly ‘‘ A Dream ”’ ripples along ! 
A wideawake dream; a dream of youth and youthful 
ardour, yet splendidly controlled in both technique and 
feeling. Mr. Aldington is to be especially congratulated 
on having overcome the main peril which attends this kind 
of poetry. He has sublimated what otherwise might have 
been a very flashy story of fevered passion whose conscious- 
ness precludes the innocent springtime raptures; and we 
speak of this exclusion in spite of a passage that may be 
quoted as illustrating the author’s method, and in which 
he claims that— 
“* Nothing like it has ever happened in the world before— 
That two lovers should meet in a small house in France, 
Alone together between sea and land and sky, 
And the heart of at least one of them 
Pouring out tenderness and devotion and desire 
Like the tall fountain in the Luxembourg, 
Perpetually pouring and never failing .. .” 


The “ plot ” in each of the two poems is of course vastly 
dissimilar. To ‘‘ Cavender’s House’’ comes one who, a 
dozen years earlier, lived there with his wife. He is drawn 
there in his loneliness by the feeling that she, though dead, 
will be awaiting him in her chair “‘ in the room as he remem- 
bered it.’ The ironic exchange of thoughts and feelings 
as, with “‘ twelve years between them,’”’ man and ghost 
talk together, is exquisitely recorded. Mr. Robinson’s 
gravity of style is perfectly suited to his theme. So is Mr. 
Aldington’s pell-mell outpouring suited to his. He tells 


* ““Cavender’s House.” By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


4s. 6d. (Hogarth Living Poets: Hogarth Press.)—‘‘ A Dream 
in the Luxembourg.” By Richard Aldington. 3s.6d. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—‘‘ Ash Wednesday: Six Poems.”’ By T. S. Eliot. 
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of a young man who is called abroad by one who becomes 
his mistress when he reaches the end of his long journey. 
But the parting is not long delayed, and— 

““T remember how I loved her and she loved me ; 


I remember how so many nights she lay in my arms 
In the mysterious communion of love .. .” 


Critics of Mr. Aldington will say that he is indebted 
to Mr. T. S. Eliot for his manner. He was once, but now 
no longer. Mr. Eliot has influenced more than one writer 
of to-day’s poetry, but he cannot really be imitated. This 
we may perceive in two remaining books on our list—a 
collection of six poems entitled (enigmatically) ‘‘ Ash 
Wednesday,” and a translation of a poem from the French 
which he considers ‘‘ one of the most remarkable poems of 
this generation.’”’ About ‘‘ Ash Wednesday ”’ we need say 
little except that those who seek to find plain meanings in 
it do so at their peril. Mr. Eliot has not published the 
book for the plain man. It is for those who are willing 
to follow the drift of a cultured, uncommonly sensitive 
philosopher’s thoughts in poetry. A scientist’s thoughts 
too ; for poetry is not so much an art to him as an expression 
of communal interest in verse : 


“* Because these wings are no longer wings to fly, 
But merely vanes to beat the air— 
The air which is now thoroughly small and dry, 
Smaller and dryer than the will. 
Teach us to care and not to care— 
Teach us to sit still.” 


Mr. Eliot has returned from his quest of new discoveries 
to reflect in his subtly intellectual and spiritual fashion on 
the need of faith in human existence—and it must be faith 
dressed in austere colours, as the fourth of his six poems 
intimates quite plainly. 

It is foolish to speculate, but we cannot help feeling that 
the parched, tropical colouring of ‘‘ Anabasis ’’ was one of 
the chief factors in its attraction for Mr. Eliot, and a 
stimulus to his desire to translate it. No description of 
St.-J. Perse’s oratorical poem would be valid, any more 
than a description of the ‘‘ Song of Solomon ”’ has ever been 
valid. All that may usefully be said is that it reads like 
an Old Testament book, sublime and arid, lofty and harsh : 


““Men, creitures of dust and folk of divers devices, people 
of business and of leisure, folk 
of the frontiers and foreign 
men, O men of little weight 
in the memory of these 
lands; people from the valleys 
and the uplands and the 
highest slopes of this world to 
the shore’s'end; Seers of 
signs and seeds, and confessors 
of the western winds, trackers 
of beasts and of seasons, 
breakers of camp in the little 
dawn wind, seekers of water- 
courses over the wrinkled rind 
of the world, O seekers, O 
finders of seasons to be up and 
be gone. .. .” 


The best way to approach 
this remarkably well trans- 
lated piece of “script” 
(which the publishers took 
care to have remarkably 
well “produced), is to wipe 
away in our thought as 
many centuries as divide 
civilised man from the rude 
crude life of limitless and 
timeless deserts of scalding 
heats and_ unspeakable 
cruelties which have never 
yet been absorbed and lost 
in the utilitarian activities 
of the modern world. Then 
in a gold-hot flash we know 
at once what the poet means 
when he writes: ‘I have 
seen the earth parcelled 


out in vast spaces, and my thought is not estranged from 
the navigator.” He is at one with Eternity yawning 
on the sands.”’ 


MOULT. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S ENGLAND.* 


Even Macaulay, who so bitterly attacked him, could not 
but admit in the main the excellence of the letters of Horace 
Walpole, though it gave him a mighty jar to do so, for, the 
kindest of men in private life, anything savouring of 
affectation irked him sorely. He had his own affectations ; 
but that is another matter. Walpole is a man of mystery 
to the extent that he worked at his correspondence like the 
galley-slave of old at his oar. Nothing was allowed to 
interfere with it—and for this we cannot be sufficiently 
grateful, for there is nothing else that brings back so clearly 
to the student of to-day the life and times of the eighteenth 
century. Life, for many, would be more dull were it not 
that Walpole gave up his leisure for the entertainment of 
his friends, and, so, for the delight of posterity. And who 
shall blame him if he had posterity in his mind ? And what 
if he did make clear copies of the letters he wrote ? Is it 
not at least as creditable to be one of the greatest letter- 
writers that the world has known, even if there was some- 
thing of vanity behind the composition of them, as an his- 
torian who was mighty proud of his history ? And there is 
this in Walpole’s favour, that he wrote of his day and of 
the people that he knew. Macaulay wrote that Walpole 
was ‘“‘a Gentleman-Usher at heart’”’; but he also says: 
‘“ What then is the charm, the irresistible charm, of Wal- 
pole’s writings? It consists, we think, in the art of 
amusing without exciting. . . . No man who has written 
so much is so seldom tiresome.”’ So, setting out to damn, 
Macaulay, being an honourable gentleman, remained to 
praise. 

It was an excellent idea of Mr. Mason’s to compile “‘ Horace 
Walpole’s England as his letters picture it,” for though 


* “ Horace Walpole’s England, as His Letters picture It.” 
Edited by Alfred Bishop Mason. 21s. (Constable.) 
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most who read it will be familiar with the admirable 
Toynbee edition of the correspondence from which it is 


Katherine Mansfield. 


drawn, it is pleasant indeed to gaze upon the pictures of 
eighteenth century England through the eyes of ‘‘ Horry ”’ 
Walpole. And how wise Mr. Mason has been not to 
annotate the letters, for obviously this is a book intended for 
the cultured reader. Nothing irritates the latter more than 
to be told who was Madame du Deffand, or George Augustus 
Selwyn, or Lady Mary Coke, or Sir Horace Mann, or Mrs. 
Abingdon ; and as for the rest, what will the foot-notes 
benefit them. 

And, having written the above, I find: ‘‘ How happy 
must she (Lady Coventry) be with Billy and Bully,’”’ with 
appropriate information by the editor. ‘And very essential 
it is to tell ‘‘ the gentle reader” that ‘ Billy was ‘ Billy 
the Butcher,’ the Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Culloden ; 
Bully was young Lord Bolingbroke.’’ The price of an 
editor so discerning as Mr. Mason is above rubies and 
foot-notes. 

Walpole, as the son of a Prime Minister, knew everyone 
and went everywhere. He certainly owed much to the 
situation in which he was born, and he took the fullest 
advantage of it—to the great delight of posterity. He had 
his prejudices, of course; but he was rarely malicious— 
whereby we get back to where we were a little while ago— 
as was Macaulay. Walpole was not a hater: it is extra- 
ordinary how little of spite there is in his correspondence, 
though he loved not those who hated his father. 

The volume opens at page 72, on which is a letter to 
Horace Mann, and there is a passage which must be 
quoted : 


““The Mirepoix have brought a cousin of his, a Monsieur de 
Levi, who has a fantino of what I wanted to see. You know 
they figure themselves much upon their Jewish name, and call 
cousins with the Virgin Mary. They have a picture in the 
family, where she is made to say to the founder of the house, 
“Couvrez vous, mon cousin?’ He replies, ‘ Non pas, ma trés 
sainté cousine, je sgai, trop bien le respect qui je vous dois.’ 
Could anything be more happy ?”’ 

Wherever “ Horry ”’ goes—and where did he not go ?— 
he puts down his impressions of places and people—and 
who ever has done it better? ‘‘ Horace Walpole’s Eng- 
land ”’ is not so much for the shelves as for use as what 


used to be called a ‘‘ bed-book.”’ And if this is not a 


tribute to Horace Walpole and to Mr. Mason, I should like 
to know what is ? 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


A FINE CRITIC.* 


Only one qualification for the writing of criticism of 
fiction did Katherine Mansfield lack: she did not really care 
for stories. She will speak of the entertainment novel as 
if it were a low form of art, instead of being what it is, 
the original form of all great fiction. Indeed, the novel 
which abandons the task of entertainment has, if any 
novel has, abandoned the specific quality of the novel. 
It is not that Dosto‘evsky is less entertaining than Dumas : 
it is that he entertains us differently. People who believe 
that the entertainment which they extract from art is 
different altogether in its nature from the entertainment 
derived by the vulgar are guilty of one of the cardinal 
esthetic sins; they are attaching a mood, a spiritual 
value to a purely esthetic emotion. Now, Katherine 
Mansfield was never a prig, and so when she comes to 
deal with novelists who are not only “ entertaining ’’ in 
the low sense, but who also entertained her—Rose Macaulay 
and “ Elizabeth’’ are capital instances—she is as generous 
with her praise as one can wish. Yet she remains sus- 
picious of this quality, this alas! rarer and rarer quality 
of entertainment. How else can one explain the shy 
complaint with which she qualifies her praise of Miss Stella 
Benson’s “ Living Alone ”’ ? 

To read through these pages—reprinted reviews from 
The Atheneum—is enough to make any critic of fiction 
despair. How exquisitely Katherine Mansfield seized the 
very life of a book that she liked—how equally exquisitely 
could she kill, with a sentence, a just analogy, a picture, 
the books she disliked, or the books to which she was, 
I think, a little unjust. Here she is, for instance, on the 
““ pastime novel,’’ the novel of entertainment : 


“ By far the greater number of them aim at nothing more 
positive than a kind of mental knitting—the mind of the reader 
is grown so familiar with the pattern that the least possible 
effort is demanded of it, and yet this ravel of wool is just enough 
to keep one from facing those grim uncomfortable creatures 
who are only too ready to stare one out of countenance. O 
Life! why is it that so many of thy children are homeless, 
for ever doomed to have a little time to spare between the 
stages of the tedious journey ? What can they do? They 
cannot spend the time staring out of windows. Is there nothing 
to go to see or hear or buy? Are there no books? Up and 
down the miles and miles of bookstalls range the uneasy travel- 
lers. There are so many books that the cities are darkened, 
the country is buried, the sky is blotted out by them.” 


By an unfortunate accident some of the more important 
modern novelists either published nothing during the period 
of Miss Mansfield’s criticism, or she did not have their books. 
There is nothing of hers here about Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. Charles Marriott, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, H. H. Richard- 
son, or Ford Madox Hueffer. We find here, however, a 
greeting for the rare genius of Stephen Hudson—on the 
publication of ‘‘ Richard Kurt ’’—and a recognition of the 
brilliance and truth of Mr. O’Riordan’s ‘‘ Adam of Dublin.”’ 
There is a beautiful notice of R. O. Prowse’s wonderful 
‘“A Gift of the Dusk,” the novel about life in a Swiss 
sanatorium for tuberculosis, a book so much better, more 
delicate, more appropriate than Thomas Mann’s vastly 
overpraised ‘‘ Magic Mountain.’’ Once at least Katherine 
Mansfield deals with an author who has done much to 
make the English language transitional—though transitional 
to what has never been apparent. She reviewed Miss 
Gertrude Stein’s ‘‘ Three Lives.’’ She did not have much 
patience with it, though those stories are clearness itself 
compared with Miss Stein’s later work. 


‘“‘ Miss Gertrude Stein has discovered a new way of writing 
stories. It is just to keep on writing them. Do not mind how 
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often you go back to the beginning, do not hesitate to say the 
same thing over and over again—people are always repeating 
themselves—don’t be put off if the words sound funny at times : 
just keep right on, and by the time you’ve done writing you'll 
have produced your effect.” 

There are some notices in which Katherine Mansfield 
considers the nature of the novel; but on the whole I 
got the impression that the technique of story-telling, to 
which all novels must in the end pay obeisance, did not 
interest her. She was, we know, preoccupied with ques- 
tions of religion and the ultimate significance of art and 
this rather hampered her examination of the most typical 
instances of English fiction that came her way. I am not 
sure what would have happened to a novel of Scott’s or 
Thackeray’s had it been sent at that time for her appraise- 
ment. She is extraordinarily lacking in perception when 
she writes of ‘‘ Esther Waters,’’ on which she passes the 
strictly absurd judgment that ‘it has not, from first to 
last, the faintest stirring of the breath of life,’ a typical 
confusion between life and the ways in which it can be 
expressed. Katherine Mansfield disliked the way in which 
George Moore expressed his version of Esther Waters’s 
life; that she had a right to do, but to call her dead is 
as stupid as it would be for an Italian or American to call 
a reserved Irish or English person unemotional. She 
leans, in fact, as a critic rather too much to the heresy 
that demonstrativeness is what it professes to be—it is 
an error which explains, I fancy, much of the tragedy of 
her life as well as the slighter disasters of her criticism. 


R. RoBeErts. 


BY ORDER OF THE TSAR!* 


A complete account of the work of the Ochrana (the 
Tsarist secret police) would be of great value and interest. 
No organisation had a greater reputation for subtlety, 
thoroughness and lack of scruple. Its agents, official and 
unofficial, ranged from princesses to beggars, and its work 
has been the subject of romances untold. I can testify 
that on one occasion, when it specially interested itself in 
my affairs as a foreign correspondent, I found its agents 
more difficult to detect and to deflect than any others. 

Hence the hopeful expectation with which one opened 
Mr. A. T. Vassilyev’s handsome volume, ‘‘ The Ochrana.”’ 
The author is announced on the cover as the last Tsarist 
Chief of Police—a description liable to create misunder- 
standing. Vassilyev’s position during the closing year of 
the Tsar’s reign more closely resembled that of the Home 
Office head of the police department of state—admittedly 
a very high bureaucratic post—than of the active chief of 
police. The immediate duties were carried out under the 
direction of the Prefect of Police and General Globatshov, 
head of the Petrograd Ochrana. 

This explains many things in this volume. It excuses 
what would otherwise be wholly inexcusable—the fact 
that Vassilyev remained in his private apartment on the 
day of the revolution, listening to reports by telephone 
of the murders of police and the burning of stations, in 
place of fighting with the police. It explains also why 
the Bolshevists, when they found him under arrest, released 
him and allowed him to go outside their territory. Vassil- 
yev’s description of the secret agents of the Ochrana, of the 
“black cabinets ’’ and the tricks of espionage, contain 
little that is new. Time after time one pauses in astonish- 
ment to realise how little he really discovered of the 
revolutionary organisations, and how little he apparently 
was acquainted with the weapons employed by his own 
subordinates in fighting them. 

Vassilyev pictures the political police as humane and 
legal in their methods; he dwells on the comforts of the 
upper floor cells of the terrible redoubt prison in the fortress 
of Petropalvski, in Tsarist days. He pictures exile in 
Siberia as a minor evil, and he shows us Rasputin as a much 
more amiable character than the world has understood. 

Unfortunately it is too late for such pleading. Those 


* “The Ochrana—the Russian Secret Police.” By A. T. 
Vassi vev. 15s. (Harrap.) 


of us who knew 
Petropalvski, 
with its deadly 
silence, its tomb- 
like cells and its 
outlook on the 
ditch that was 
also execution 
ground, find it 
hard to believe 
that even the 
official mind 
thought ita 
humane home. 
The memoirs of 
many political 
prisoners and 
the reports of 
numerous state 
trials give too 
many details of 
horrors for us 
to credit the 
Ochrana with 
scrupulous ex- 
actitude in 
extracting in- 
formation. The 
great value of 
Mr. Vassilyev’s 
book is that it gives an admirable example of the mind 
of the obtuse bureaucracy which brought Tsarism to 
destruction. 

If another edition is called for, the spelling needs revision. 
For instance ‘‘ Loublyanka”’ should be ‘‘ Loubyanka,”’ 
and to write ‘‘ Tsheka ’”’ for the more familiar ‘“‘ Tche-ka ”’ 
is affectation. 


Major W. F. Morris, 


Author of “ Rehind The Lines” 
(Geoffrey Ble). 


F. A. MACKENZIE. 


AS OTHERS SAW IT.* 


“Behind the Lines” is an excellent War novel, original 
in plot and admirable in style, but handicapped by an 
unsuitable title. ‘‘ Behind the Lines’”’ has achieved an 
almost technical signification, as descriptive of ‘“‘ War from 
Behind a Typewriter,’ and the last word in this kind of 
thing was given in ‘‘ Wine, Women and War.’ In the 
book now under review the words refer to the devastated 
area yielded up by the Germans in their retreat to the 
Hindenberg Line; and according to Mr. Morris this 
territory was inhabited by small bands of British deserters 
who had escaped from the line—not necessarily on account 
of cold feet, but for some mischance, such as that the 
refugee had killed his man, and the man concerned was 
not a Hun. 

Such was the case with Peter Rawley, a young subaltern 
of gunners who, infuriated by the conduct of a skrim- 
shanking vulgarian who had succeeded to temporary 
command of the battery, fell upon the rotter and after a 
fierce fight accidentally killed him. Then followed flight 
and the meeting with “‘ Alf,” who escorted the runaway to 
his lair. The description of the life which follows is ad- 
mirable and is on the same high plane as the battle scenes 
which precede the main incident of the story. For about 
two-thirds of the narrative the attention of the reviewer 
was held fast, but then came the “‘ Swiss Family Robinson ”’ 
period when shaving materials, a field cashier book, and a 
chaplain’s uniform conveniently came to hand. The sub- 
sequent adventures of Rawley as a chaplain at a loose 
end, and undetected, at Amiens are the class of thing 
which show that fiction can often be much stranger than 
truth. There is a pretty love story woven into the plot 
and one finds with relief—in these days of “‘ best-smellers ” 

* “ Behind the Lines.” By. W.F. Morris. 7s.6d. (Geoffrey 
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in War books—that a subaltern of artillery can be an 
English gentleman and a WAAC can be an English lady. 
How Rawley and Alf became involved in the Big Push of 
1918, and how the former “ clicked ”’ into his old battery 
and “‘ got away with it’ is well and plausibly told. This 
is a book which might have resulted in devastating rubbish, 
but Mr. Morris has such immense skill that he carries the 
reader with him on a kind of magic carpet of excitement. 
It can be, and hereby is, very highly recommended. 

To read ‘ Scotland Yet” after the above book is to 
realise pretty clearly what a “‘ cushy ”’ time gunners had 
compared with the old P.B.I. This indeed is the motif 
of Mr. Gauld’s book. His object is to “ tell in simple, 
straightforward language how the men of the British 
infantry lived from day to day,” and later in the text he 
asks, “‘ After all, what could match the glorious infantry ? 
If there was any romance in war surely it clung to them.” 
The book begins with the period immediately following 
the first Battle of the Somme in 1916. The first four 
chapters are “‘ Mud ’’—mud in profundis. They are well 
done, but will somebody please tell these naive New Army 
authors that the remnants of the Old Army had their 
share of mud in the awful winter of 1914-15, and that 
they had to stick it with no trench material and with 
practically no support from their own artillery owing to 
the dreadful shortage of shells. ‘‘ Scotland Yet ’’ has some 
fine writing in it, but there is a ‘“ Dismal Jimmy” air 
about the book which is also marred by some sour com- 
ments upon the slightly lower standard of discomfort 
achieved by officers as compared with their men. 

There must be some lure in the words ‘ Behind the 
Lines’? and Mr. Hugh Kingsmill goes one better with 
“ Behind Both Lines,” a title of which Elia would probably 
have said, ‘‘ It arrides me not.”” Mr. Kingsmill was cap- 
tured during an attack by the Royal Naval Division and 
spent the remainder of the War in German prison camps. 
The book is a little thin, rather “ superior,” and contains 
some things which the present reviewer strongly resents, 
e.g. ‘‘ Staff officers, belonging to the regular army, disliked 
the temporary officer for using the War as a pretext to 
get into uniform, thus placing himself technically on a 
social equality with officers of the regular army.” This 
sentence is typical of the whole book. 


F. E. WHITTON 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


BIOGRAPHICAL ART.* 


Mr. Knut Hagberg, in the form ofa most excellent trans- 
lation by Miss Elizabeth Sprigge and Mr. Claude Napier, 
has made us wiser and happier by another very clever and 
wise book of biographical essays. They appear to be 
character studies written round longer biographies. 
Whether it is that the foreigner can see more of the game 
than those of the same nation, or whether Mr. Hagberg is 
much more thoughtful than most other writers, certain it 
is that this is quite a distinguished book. 

The author never seems to be trying to say something 
sparkling at the expense of his subject, though he does 
write many bright thoughts. Delightful though his work 
is to read, the chief fact that one thinks of is that Mr. 
Hagberg has something really worth saying. There is 
no feeling of book-making. One finishes each essay 
feeling that it has contributed something new and im- 
portant to the history of the person examined. It is so 
easy for a writer to say flashy things about such a man as 
Melbourne or Disraeli, or cynical things about Mr. Glad- 
stone and Parnell; but to treat them all with a delicate 
respect is another thing altogether. 

The biographer sometimes forgets that even when his 
subject is dead, he has no right to trespass rudely into the 
historical house and say what he thinks will make a good 
joke. There are good manners in the biographical world 
just as much as at afternoon tea parties or dinner tables. 


* “ Personalities and Powers.” 12s. 6d. 
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It required the best manners, for example, to be tenderly 
sympathetic with the elderly Melbourne and the aged Dis- 
raeli trying to play the youthful gallant—and doing it— 
certainly in Melbourne’s case—with great success. 

Mr. Hagberg reveals his deep thinking in little by-sen- 
tences which very few would have knowledge enough to 
write. For example he says: “It was John Morley, a 
man somewhat overrated, both intellectually and morally, 
by his contemporaries, who like most atheists made up in 
pharisaism for his lack of religion, who prevailed on the 
aged Gladstone to break with Parnell’’ after the O’Shea 
scandal. Now that is a just valuation, which would not 
have occurred to nine out of ten biographers who, on such 
points, accept the obvious verdict. A crowd of common- 
place persons repeated so often that Morley was a great 
thinker that it has become a commonplace, as is, perhaps, 
the case of half the men and women who have made a 
noise on the surface of the world. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 


THAT GREAT CITY.* 


New York’s greatness cannot be measured. That is 
not to say it is greater than any other city; but other 
cities are comparable to their great peers or their own 
half-forgotten pasts. They grow, almost as if in imitation 
of natural growth ; New York bursts into new and irrel- 
evant self-expression so often that its old friends cannot 
recognise it. The sky-scraper is its challenge to older 
civilisation, yet the sky-scraper is not peculiar to New 
York, for the same strange glory is in Chicago, and was 
there—a Mr. Holabird was the architect—when New York 
still looked like a polite English provincial town. 

Indeed, I suppose New York’s greatness, its own par- 
ticular individual stamp, consists in this: that it manages 
to make things—especially extravagant things—so much 
its own that it gets credited with the birth of a wealth 
it has only borrowed. Everything that other cities have 
—except quiet—New York has to excess ; everything that 
other cities abandon New York abandons more ferociously. 
It is no melting-pot, whatever may be said of the conti- 
nent whose threshold it is; for in New York dissonant 
elements become more dissonant. Nowhere is the Negro 
so Negro as in Harlem; nowhere is the policeman such 
a policeman; nowhere the theatre so much a theatre, or 
the glare so killing a glare as in New York. It is the 
city of extremes, a city whose cry is loud enough to the 
heavens, but somehow is a cry of little meaning, of less 
meaning perhaps than the cry of any great city in the 
history of the world. 

Of the extremes in this city Mr. Dreiser writes. He went 
to it first in 1894; but these sketches are mainly of the 
New York that flourished between 1900 and 1914. It 
is already dead, his New York, stormed away, trodden 
under by a more fantastic and extravagant city. He 
writes of poverty, of crime, of the passion in the foreign 
quarters—(is there any unforeign quarter of New York 
now except, perhaps, Mrs. Wharton’s house in Paris, 
France ?)—of the strange, hard lives of the casual workers, 
of the crowded existence in the tenements and the fierce 
fighting born of heat and too close quarters. At times, 
too, Mr. Dreiser wanders into a church in New York; 
and there, in contact with the faith he has forsaken, he 
is perhaps at his most moving : 

** Man is a hopeful animal. He lives by the belief that some 
good must accrue to him or that his life is not worth the living. 
It is this faith, then, that in disaster or hours of all but un- 
endurable misery causes him to turn in supplication to a higher 
power, and unless these prayers are in some measure answered, 
that faith can and will be destroyed, and life will and does 
become a shambles indeed. Hence, if one would balance peace 
against danger and death, it becomes necessary for each to 


act as though the ideals of the world are in some sense real 
and that he in person is sponsor for them.” 


It is the old Victorian agnosticism that trusted in the 
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appeal of truth, when it was no longer regarded as true, 
and of pity and beauty when their sanctions are removed. 
There perhaps Mr. Dreiser is like New York—is it, too, a 
power divorced from sanctions, living too quickly and too 
confidently on the strength of traditions that have really 
been long ago abandoned ? 

R. E. R. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE WINGS OF ADVENTURE AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Philip Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

In his new book of short stories Sir Philip Gibbs is 
essentially and unfailingly Sir Philip Gibbs at his best. 
The stories, though mostly post-war, are steeped in war 
atmosphere, and 
war's after effects is 
the theme of most 
of them. Nobody 
is more expert than 
Sir Philip at pre- 
senting modern life 
as a whole, with its 
unforgettable back- 
ground of 1914-18. 
Those four years are 
responsible for so 
much in the world 
of to-day, more than 
the younger genera- 
tion realises. No 

' member of the 
Sir Philip Gibbs. younger generation 
could so adeptly 
have traced to its source the reckless craving for adventure 
of a young society woman as Sir Philip does in the story 
that gives its title to the book; nor have described so 
vividly the mental torture of a conscientious man whose 
past rises up to wreck his post-war happiness, as in “‘ The 
Soul of Honour.’’ The last words of ‘“‘ A Prisoner of 
War”’ are the key-note, we feel, to the whole book: “I 
know, because I happened to be there.’’ As a consequence 
the stories possess strength, vitality and a profound human 
interest. 


TUCK OF DRUM AND OTHER STORIES. By Alfred 
Tresidder Sheppard. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Good it is to read these tales on an idle afternoon of 
early autumn, as they completely fulfil the first aim of the 
short stories—they beguile the mind! We are just a 
little sad perhaps at the picture of the gallant old veteran 
of Austerlitz who supplies the title for the first tale. But 
what a delightful anxiety we feel in reading of the Devon- 
born Crump who has to help a selfish son, and who deter- 
mines to retire to his beloved county somehow or other. 
He goes there, with his last penny spent, to offer himself 
to the workhouse. But a happy chance intervenes ! 
There is going after all to be a little cottage and some 
work for dear old Crump in the Devon air. Happy ending 
also comes as a burst of radiance at the close of the in- 
teresting and cleverly phrased study called ‘‘ The Tube,” 
in which a wife, suddenly discovering that she is going to 
have a long-desired child, goes back to her husband in 
the nick of time. We find tremendous variety of theme 
in these eighteen attractive tales. They were selected by 
Mr. St. John Adcock, and he chose admirably. 


THE PRINCE FROM OVERSEAS. By Sir Basil Thomson. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


This is a story of the island of Martinique and of life 
on the high seas during the war between the English and 
the French in the middle of the eighteenth century. Prince 
Hercules d’Este, exiled from the French Court, takes ship 


to Martinique. He lands under a humbler name, but his 
identity is discovered and royal honours are paid to him. 
Attempting later to return to France, he is landed, owing 
to a food shortage on board, at Faro in Portugal and, cross- 
ing the frontier into Spain, he is seized and condemned to 
serve a life sentence in the galleys. His ship however is 
captured by an African frigate, and the Prince eventually 
becomes the captain of an Algerian pirate vessel, at war 
with the France that has treated him so badly. Founded 
upon fact, Sir Basil Thomson’s tale is a careful, conscien- 
tious and picturesque essay in historical fiction. 


MARTIN MAKE BELIEVE. By Gilbert Frankau. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Gilbert Frankau is always interesting. He is built 
that way. He can’t, as a novelist, help turning out good 
copy. And his latest book is as good copy as ever he 
has turned. Interesting people, interesting situations, a 
novel twist in the structure and the plot. The beginning 
is better than that. The way he lets the delirium of a 
wounded man tell you all that has happened to Major 
Martin Kenterton up to the moment when he lies in hos- 
pital is masterly, it is as good as ‘“‘ Tom Fool.” Martin 
has been hit by a shell. The moment before the explosion 
he was about to kill his best friend. But had he killed 
him ? (His best friend had been his wife’s lover.) When 
he came back home there was the problem: would he tell 
his wife ? He found he could not. And, what is unusual 
in such a case, he found he could still cohabit with her. 
Well, all that, and the weakening to breaking point of 
the link between them is well told. And very charmingly 
a new character—that of a young girl, Sylvia, who falls 
in love with Martin, is brought into the story. It is a 
pleasure to meet in a modern novel a real clean young 
woman and a man who declines to take advantage of her. 
Martin’s wife—Jill—goes after other men, and in the end, 
when for some years she and Martin have ceased to cohabit, 
she asks him to let her divorce him. He consents. And 
comes home to find himself landed in a predicament similar 
to that of one of the men who figured in a recent famous 
trial. This is good, brisk, dramatic stuff. But the real 
interest of the book, apart from that great opening, is in 
the well-drawn characters of Martin, Jill and Sylvia, and 
their mutual reaction. 


THE WIRELESS CALL. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 2s. 
(Epworth Press.) 

An old priory, inhabited by the widowed Lady Mount- 
marris, her companion, Jane Robotham, and her house- 
hold staff, is the scene of what may be called “a simple 
story.” But this simple story contains all the ingredients 
for real romance. It has secret chambers, nightly visi- 
tants; servants with secrets, good and bad; a rich and 
generous chatelaine ; a penniless stepson; a heroine with 
a sad love story; a rifled safe, stolen papers; and, ulti- 
mately, good streaks to be found even in the worst char- 
acters. Mrs. Kernahan has given us here many thrills, 
not a few misunderstandings, and false clues, but she does 
not allow us to be without hope at any time. A wireless 
S.O.S. leads to an explanation of the final mystery, and the 
story ends with happy hearts, peace and prosperity. The 
volume is a marvel of cheapness, and the working out of 
the love story of Jane Robotham in the midst of her 
capable managing of difficult situations is very satisfactory. 


SOLDIERS’ PAY. By William Faulkner. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

The blurb tegins by telling us that William Faulkner 
is young. We have no difficulty in believing this. And 
if Mr. Faulkner is wise he will not believe anything else so 
rapturously told about him in either preface or flap. He 
has his trade yet to learn. He has talent and cleverness, 
but if Whistler was able to “‘ get away with it” after 
flinging a pot of paint in the face of the public that was 
because Whistler had genius; and it takes something 
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more than mere talent (especially talent buttressed up by 
a literary style so strongly reminiscent of ‘‘ Appassionata ’’) 
to make a thorough success of a staccato and jerky tale in 
the perusal of which the average reader is likely to be bored 
stiff and the conscientious reviewer is driven to righteous 
wrath. The story is ‘‘ not a War book,’’ but deals with the 
return of some American soldiers and airmen to Georgia 
who find that the War is démodé and that the ‘‘ war-hero ”’ 
business is of the past. Actually, however, the tale is 
concerned rather with the portraiture of tiresome young 
America—chronically intoxicated and perpetually porno- 
graphic young persons. Luckily Mr. Faulkner is young. 


THE INHERITOR. By E.F. Benson. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Blended in Mr. Benson’s new novel with characteristically 
natural descriptions of life at Cambridge and in Cornwall is 
a macabre and melodramatic vein. The early scenes, in 
which the ragging of undergraduates is described with 
sympathetic gusto and the common-room conversation of 
the dons with perhaps too broad a touch of caricature, 
hardly prepare the reader for what follows. Maurice 
Crofts, a young classical tutor, is shy and reserved, and 
has made no real friendship in his life until he comes 
under the spell of Steven Gervase, an undergraduate who, 
for some apparently inexplicable reason, has suddenly 
broken off his intimacy with the Babe, that “large, stupid 
boy with just perception enough to guess that his school- 
boy friendship with Steven was outworn, and that another 
friendship, just as absorbing, but far more mature, had 
arisen.” Little by little the subtle influence of Steven 
over Maurice is unfolded, but it is not until the two are 
holiday-making at his lonely home in Cornwall that Steven 
is fully revealed as a strange kind of modern pagan, with 
the hereditary curse of his family overshadowing him. 
The reader must discover the climax for himself. Mr. 
Benson is too vigorous and adroit a story-teller not to give 
the semblance of reality to a somewhat unpleasant fantasy. 
But for ourselves we prefer him as the unalloyed chronicler 
of ordinary lives. 


THE GOLDEN CAT. By Douglas Newton. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


“IT read only detective fiction nowadays,’’ said a lady 
to the reviewer the other day. ‘‘ I find the ordinary novel 
is either gloomy or grubby, and I take refuge in a good, 
clean tale.” ‘‘ The Golden Cat’’ might have been confi- 
dently recommended to her. A most exciting panorama 
unfolds itself in Mr. Newton’s uncommonly well written 
book. What could be more mysterious than those fingers 
thrust boldly through a certain letter-box in the West 
End, bearing a golden cat trinket ? What more intriguing 
than the beauty of the young suspected girl, Olga the 
Russian refugee ? We hear of millionaire after million- 
aire’s death; and the murderous confraternity of the 
Golden Cat is constantly at work. The fact that Olga has 
a twin, and that there is a drug which can make criminals 
yield up secrets against their will comes out at the very 
end of a most absorbing mystery that will certainly pass 
from hand to eager hand. 


THE KRAMER GIRLS. By Ruth Suckow. 7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 


Life in a small town is faithfully portrayed in this clever 
study of three sisters. Georgie and Annie Kramer, sharing 
the secret of their mother’s shame, had always watched 
over their younger sister, Rose, striving to guard her 
from the dangerous allurements of the boys of the neigh- 
bourhood. Georgie hoped to see her own thwarted ambi- 
tions realised in Rose, and to this end contrived to send 
her to college. But Rose had to live her own life. As 
Georgie realised at last, ‘‘ Folks can’t do much for other 
folks.’ At last too Georgie was able to enjoy some part 
of the career she had longed for, while Rose went her way 
and found the sort of happiness she desired. The lives of 
the three sisters blend in a capably written and realistic 
story, with the small American town as a vivid and living 
background. 


BREAKERS. By N. 


Brysson Morrison. 7s. 6d. 
Murray.) 


(John 

Miss Morrison’s first novel is chiefly notable as a study 
of Scottish life and character. Although her story takes 
us away from its bleakness and back to it again, the grim 
old manse, ‘‘a mile 
from any other 
habitation and situ- 
ated on the edge of 
a Highland loch,” 
is the background 
and the cause of all 
the strange, tragic 
happenings. But 
for such isolation, 
such detachment 
from the world, 
such poverty and 
monotony, would 
Euphemia_ ever 
have sought her 
wild adventure, and 
so brought into 
being the dour, 
uncouth son she refused to own ? It is to Callum Lamont, 
her unwanted son, the book is principally devoted, his 
early struggles, the discovery of his identity, his pilgrimage 
to his mother’s home, his taking up work in the neighbour- 
hood where, unrecognised by her, he performs his part in 
the queer repetition of family history. Evil haunts him, 
but in the end he finds a way out. A grim story, full of 
atmosphere and showing considerable skill in the delineation 
of character. 


Miss N. Brysson 
Morrison. 


HAVANA BOUND. By Cecil Roberts. 7s. 6d. 


(Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Mr. Roberts records the amazing adventures of Gerald 
Brodie when he went to visit his maternal uncle, Prince 
Bernardo Cravelli, at Havana. The voyage out was tense 
with excitement ; for one of the passengers was the world- 
famous dancer, La Cubana, and there was the mysterious 
murder of Herr von Miiller. On his arrival Gerald quickly 
was made to realise that he was something of a pawn in a 
political game and that his uncle was menaced by a deadly 
conspiracy. Time and again Gerald was saved by the 
loyalty of a youth who mysteriously attached himself to 
him, and who ultimately laid down his life for his friend. 
Mr. Roberts is so generous a contriver that it is not possible 
to give an idea of the manifold interest of his plot. But it 
is permissible to say that after Gerald had escaped from 
the siren charms of La Cubana, he was very pleasantly 
rewarded by his cousin, Nanette. This is an admirably 
written story, packed with interest from cover to cover. 
Mr. Roberts already has his assured friends, but this 
capital story should bring a greater accession to their 
number. 


THE CHANK SHELL. 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Hutchinson.) 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. Stacpoole has gone back to the tropical seas, but 
though he is once again amongst his own colourful haunts, 
he is far too concerned with the plot to spend any time 
weaving decorative touches. Perhaps we can understand 
this, even if we regret it, for the plot, which circles round 
hidden treasure, develops with an amazing rapidity and 
carries the reader along at a breathless pace. A chank 
shell with the twist to the left instead of to the right is 
supposed to bring luck to its owner. This was what Cray 
found at Sandabar on the coast of Sumatra, but the luck 
it brought was rather a doubtful commodity. Certainly 
it brought about an introduction to Carnahan and his 
daughter Maya, and was the reason for their joining forces. 
True too the treasure was found, but the chain of tragedies 
connected with its safeguarding and ultimate disposal was 
surely weighty enough to crush the stoutest heart. It 
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was almost with a sense-of relief that we saw Cray emerg- 
ing happily from the enveloping catastrophes. For those 
who enjoy adventure liberally spiced with intrigue and 
danger, Mr. Stacpoole has written an excellent yarn. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


AFOOT IN ITALY. By John Gibbons. 7s. 6d. (Newnes.) 


The real Italy, we know, is not the Italy the tourist is 
shown, but the Italy of common daily life. And this was 
the Italy Mr. Gibbons set out to discover, mostly on foot. 
His book is a joy from start to finish, not only because 
the simple, personal account of his wanderings is rich in 
humour, but because the picture he gives is intensely 
alive, and reveals a country and its people more vividly 
and more significantly than all the conventional guide- 
books put together. His opinions on Fascism are un- 
biased and obviously the result of keen observation ; he 
sums up its cumulative effect in the words “ callous 
efficiency.’ It will surprise many of us, as it surprised 
him, to find what a go-ahead, materialistic country the 
artistic Italy has become; but it will probably leave 
most readers with the feeling that if Italy is in the van 
of progress, there is something seriously wrong with 
civilisation. 


CELEBRATED MUSICIANS: PAST AND PRESENT. By 

Hubert Whelbourn. 8s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 

Mr. Whelbourn has compiled a large number of very 
brief biographies of all kinds of musicians, past and present. 
His choice of subjects is arbitrary and seems to have been 
governed by no special rule or plan. Little known and 
comparatively unimportant composers like Carl Heinrich 
Graun and André Ernest Modeste Grétry find a place and 
are accorded more space than a really important musician 
like Rimsky-Korsakoff, while some very significant com: 
posers are left out altogether—notably Sibelius, John Field 
(the English inventor of the nocturne, inspirer of Chopin 
and Liszt), Gustav Mahler, Hugo Wolf, Anton Bruckner, 
and Max Reger. A handbook of this kind, containing the 
information likely to be sought for by listeners-in, gramo- 
phone enthusiasts and others, ought to serve a useful 


Photograph by Museum. 
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purpose; but it should have been compiled with a surer 
sense of proportion than Mr. Whelbourn reveals. Harold 
Samuel, excellent pianist, gets half a page ; Moiseiwitsch, 
Schnabel and a dozen equally distinguished pianists are 
not even mentioned. Peter Warlock, Balfour Gardiner, 
York Bowen and other youngish Englishmen find hospi- 
tality ; but Rutland Boughton, Constant Lambert, Martin 
Shaw, Armstrong Gibbs and many others are left out in 
the cold. The selection of conductors is equally strange. 
If Furtwangler, why not Toscannini? If Sir Henry Wood, 
why not Pablo Casals ? And if violinists and other execu- 
tant artists are included, why should singers be left out ? 
It is all very puzzling. 


BURGUNDY. By Stephen Gwynn. 7s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


One does not expect oneself to be conducted about this 
venerable part of France by Mr. Gwynn, but his success 
in doing it shows that a literary man of his capacity can 
turn his hand to any sort of writing. He is a guide after 
our own heart, for he acknowledges that here and there 
a place did not come up to his expectations, while the 
treasures of architecture are not allowed to swamp the 
human and the gastronomic interest. Naturally a visit | 
to Burgundy causes us to anticipate the quaffing of many 
an historic wine; but evidently the local cooks are very 
much in the tradition of Brillat-Savarin. ‘‘ Two of us,” 
says Mr. Gwynn, “‘ were new to France, and thought it 
amazing that simply because we had ordered a sparkling 
wine the hotel-keeper should dash out to his garden and 
make a hasty gathering of strawberries. They were no 
good, he told us, with Seyssel Mousseux ; but next day we 
should have fromage a la créme with our strawberries, 
which will be ideal—and it was.’’ This region of France 
is comparatively unfrequented, and one hopes that the 
flocks of travellers who will go there with Mr. Gwynn’s 
book in their hand will not spoil the most worthy natives. 
There is a great deal of interest for the intelligent traveller— 
Bourg with its marvellous tombs, the towns on the Saéne 
—and Mr. Gwynn is very informative in his hints as to 
how to move from one place to another—Cluny, Savoy, 
the Jura; we shall add enormously to our happy memories 
if we follow Mr. Gwynn even to half the places, world- 
famous and obscure ones, that he tells us of. And the 
world-famous, such as Aix-les-Bains, do not detain him 
for very long. 


EARLY KEYBOARD INSTRU- 
MENTS. By Philip James. 
30s. (Peter Davies.) 

Mr. James traces, as exactly 
as existing records permit, the 
development of keyboard instru- 
ments from the clavichord to 
the spinet, to the virginals, the 
harpsichord, and finally to the 
pianoforte as it was in 1820. 
His work is not only a beautiful 
specimen of modern book-mak- 
ing, but is a careful piece of 
research which will prove in- 
valuable to students and 
collectors. Moreover although 
there is no special pleading, 
and each development of the 
instrument-is given its due, one 
effect of his book is to encourage 
the reader to regard old instru- 
ments, and particularly the 
harpsichord, not merely as 
museum pieces, but as instru- 
ments with a charm of their own 
which has not been superseded 
by the grand piano of our time. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, profiting by 
modern knowledge, has built 


guitar), and 
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music recaptures its appropriate flavour. The many 
illustrations—one of Mrs. Woodhouse playing a Dolmetsch 
harpsichord—are finely reproduced ; the list of makers and 
sellers of keyboard instruments working in the British 
Isles up to 1820 will be welcomed by specialists; anda 


bibliography adds to the usefulness of a valuable 

work. 

MACHIAVELLI. By Ettore Janni. Translated by Marion 
Enthoven, 12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


A reading of Signor Janni’s study gives a new meaning 
to the term “‘ Machiavellian.’”’ To this writer the author of 
Prince ’’ is not only a clear-sighted realist notable 
alike for courage and sincerity, but ‘‘a liberty-loving 
republican.”” He very rightly insists that the doctrines 
advocated in ‘‘ The Prince ’’ should be studied alongside 
the other political writings, in particular ‘‘ The Discourses 
on the First Decade of Livy,’”’ because the Roman study 
defines Machiavelli’s attitude when the people governed 
are more worthy than those of his own day. Post-war 
political philosophy in its reaction against nineteenth 
century idealism—a reaction which has substituted dic- 
tatorship for democracy over much of Europe—has boldly 
quoted Machiavelli in justification. The time is opportune 
therefore for this searching analysis of those principles. 
Those of us who still retain our faith in more democratic 
methods of government will not easily accept Signor Janni’s 
hero worship of Niccolo either as a man or as political 
thinker. In England at least Cesare Borgia is not our ideal 
ruler. If one may urge anything against this book other 
than dissent from its theses it is the author’s assumption of 
our knowledge of Machiavelli’s writings and the events of his 
time. These latter are referred to in such wide terms that 
we need some such book as Burckhardt’s “‘ History of the 
Italian Renaissance ’’ to remind us of the actual facts. 
Not the least interesting portion of the book is the author’s 
introduction to the English edition, wherein he considers 
discreetly the implications of the Machiavelli doctrines in 
current Italian politics. 


THE DEMON. By Lermontov. Translated from the Russian 
by Gerard Shelley, with an Introduction by Prince Mirsky. 
Limited edition. 21s. (Richards Press.) 


There has been curiously little interest taken in England 
in the poetry of Lermontov who, with Pushkin, shares the 
peaks of the Russian Parnassus. Perhaps he has suffered 
from being a post-Byron romantic, and the Romantic 
School has long been out of fashion ; also in Byron we have 
ourselves the best example of the type. Nevertheless, a 
good translation of selections from both Pushkin and 
Lermontov is needed for those whose taste in poetry 
is not too insular, and perhaps Mr. Gerard Shelley—or 
Mr. Maurice Baring—will one day give it to us. Mr. 
Shelley’s translation of ‘‘ The Demon”’ shows what he 
can do, for it is not only excellent as a version from the 
Russian, but it is also in readable verse that is limpid, 
coloured and not devoid of music. I have read other 
translations of this poem, and have no hesitation in saying 
that this is superior to any of them. 


BLUE RHINE—BLACK FOREST. By Louis Untermevyer. 
7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Mr. Untermeyer’s book is more than an invitation to 
go and explore the Black Forest and the magnificent 
country bordering the Rhine—it is a companion to take 
with you on the journey. A lively, amusing, informative 
companion ready to stimulate your appetite for gorgeous 
scenery, to guide you to miracles of architecture, lead 
you into obscure corners of ancient cities, give you hints 
respecting drink and food, and to bring to life the great 
ones who have passed on, leaving their work to enrich 
the world. A couple of appendices provide a glossary 
of useful words, and an anthology of Black Forest verse, 
full of peasant wisdom and humour. 


Books of the Month. 


From July [5th to August 14th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


The true wayfarer turns aside to pay homage to what- 
ever claims his admiration and attention, and blithely 
passes by the more familiar, however famous it may be. 
This is the presiding spirit of the Wayfarer Series, under 
which heading now comes A WAYFARER IN WALES, 
by W. Watkin Davies (7s. 6d.; Methuen). Whilst taking 
into consideration the genuine needs of the visitor by train, 
car or on foot, Mr. Davies, who is a distinguished historian 
of his native land, has enmeshed an abundant miscellany 
of interests. Strenuous days and days of leisure are equally 
catered for, and rewarded with a rich harvest of natural 
beauty and interesting facts. 


Not intended as a chronicle of military exactitudes, these 
interesting records and impressions of travel in war time 
—A SUBALTERN IN MACEDONIA AND JUDEA (5s.; Mitre 
Press)—were written by the Rev. R. Skilbeck Smith 
more to fix them in his own mind than with the idea of 
publication. The author held at first a temporary com- 
mission, and later joined the Indian Army asaregular. After 
the recent spate of highly seasoned War books, this may 
at first appear too quiet and temperate to hold our interest; 
but let the reader persevere and he will find them full of 
the most varied interest, humour, personality and sincerity. 
Perhaps the most important part is that dealing with 
Salonika; too little has yet been written about that 
Cinderella of the fronts and the hardships our men under- 
went there. Mr. Skilbeck Smith’s book helps admirably 
to fill that gap. 


Mr. Mackail might almost be called a master-mixer of 
literary cocktails; no other ingredient or ingredients in 
the material world can be better compared with the effer- 
vescent, bubbling, vivacious qualities with which he endows 
his erstwhile victims in THE YOUNG LIVINGSTONES 
(7s. 6d. ; Hodder & Stoughton). Rex and Barbara Living- 
stone, moderns of the modern, form an alliance as irre- 
sistible as it is binding, and keep not only their faithful 
bevy of friends, but the vastly entertained reader closely 
to heel at the call of their merest whim and caprice. Mr. 
Mackail is a past master too in the art of bewilderingly 
flippant and ambiguous conversation, but his inventive 
pen is more than equal to the quaint situations which 
often arise. 


In the opinion of many, despite the wide publicity 
following Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s eulogistic reference a 
year or two ago, the late Mary Webb has yet to reach her 
full literary stature. Following the Collected Edition of 
her works in its neat and handy format, Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape have now issued a second of these embellished with 
numerous illustrations. In GONE TO EARTH (7s. 6d.), 
just to hand, Mr. Norman Hepple has been responsible 
for the coloured frontispiece and many black-and-white 
drawings which happily suggest those elusive qualities 
so baffling in their delicate fusion. 


It was with the object of investigating the spirit of 
occultism and black magic as practised by a little known 
sect in Zanzibar, allied to his duties in Government service, 
that Gerald Wingate set out for that island of witchcraft. 
In FULL MOON (7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock), Mrs. Jay Marston 
has drawn a vivid picture, not only of the life in general, 
but of the underlying temptations and treacheries and the 
cruelties that follow the slightest interference. When 
Diana joins Gerald and marries him, she is soon plunged 
into a whirl of mystery and intrigue, but Mrs. Marston 
has an excellent sense of balance and fitness, and does 
not allow either to override the delightful element of 
romance that weaves its way steadily through. 
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BOOKS BUY SEPTEMBER 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


WITH THE “ITALIA” 


NORTH POLE 
By UMBERTO NOBILE 


“ A complete and highly detailed account of a modern scientific expedition 
to the North Pole by air, and it has been writterm in such a way that it will 
excite the interest of both the go ex - and the general reader in 
search of vicarious — book which is almost as good as an 
early Conan Doyle. *—Everyman 
Illustrated. 15s, 


TO THE 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3, York St., LONDON, S.W.1 


MEMOIRS OF “MARIE CORELLI 
By BERTHA VYVER 


Lifelong friend and companion of Marie Corelli. 


This intimate work reveals for the first time much of the life and 
character of Marie Corelli which had hitherto been shrouded in 
mystery. 


ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


THE HANGING 
OF CABELL BRAXTON 


By ROBERT McCLAIR 
7s. 6d. 


BESANT & CO., Ltp., 21, ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


NERO: EMPEROR OF ROME 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL 
Author of “ Life and Times of Akhnaton,” etc. 


Illustrated net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


YEARS OF GRACE 


By 
\ MARGARET AYER BARNES 
7s. 6d. net 7s. 6d. net 
CONSTABLE 


MAN. AND HIS UNIVERSE 
By 
JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 90, GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 


WIFE TO HUGO 
By JOY BAINES 
7s. 6d. net 


A remarkable novel of conflicting loyalties in the lives 4 a woman and An 

three men—brothers—who love her. The dialog 

The author has published several very s: me ay novels a: a 
pseudonym. (About September 15th.) 


HARRAP 


— 


| THE HAPPY WINDMILL 
By A. A. THOMSON 


| Mr. A. A. Thomson has made a reputation for himself as a writer 
| of light-hearted, sunny novels, and in this latest book he is at his 
1 brightest and best. 7s. 6d. net 


| THE IMMORALIST 


By ANDRE GIDE 
} 


One of the most important novels of modern 
European literature. 


KNOPF 


CELEBRATED MUSICIANS: 
| PAST AND PRESENT 
| By HUBERT WHELBOURN 


Two hundred short biographies of some of the most famous musicians 
and composers from the sixteenth century to the present day. 


8s. 6d. net 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


A most unusual Golf Book 


PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES 
By JAMES M. BARNES Popular Edition. 2ls. 


A new popular edition of a most unusual golf book for everyone who plays 
—beginners, experts, and golfers of all grades. There are over 300 illus- 
trations from photographs of “ Jimmie” Barnes in action, showing every 
detail of every stroke, playing every club in the bag. Each picture is 
carefully described and explained by Barnes, who tells you just how the 
stroke is being made. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., Apetpxi, Lonpon, W.C.2 


THE WIPERS TIMES 


| The Complete Series of the Famous Magazine edited 
| and printed in the Trenches. 

1} Daily Mail: “ The funniest and truest War book.” 


Observer : “ An historical document.” 
Evening Standard: “ A real treasure of the War.” 


8s. 6d. 
EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 


THE CHAPBOOKS 


1—Lyrists of the Restoration 
2—Essays, Moral and Polite 
2s. 6d. each 


These are new editions of the series edited by 
1 JouHN and Constance 


RICHARDS, 90, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, 


| Demy |6mo. 


W.1 


SLEEP 
Why we need it and how to get it 
By DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
and CHARLES G. MULLER 
The phenomenon of sleep carefully analysed, with many hitherto 
unrecorded facts concerning the best way to derive benefits from 
sleep, oy set forth. 
. net 


| WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD. 


— 

| 
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Peculiar interest—here for once one might be permitted 
use of the word “ unique ’’—attaches to the handsome 
volume just published under the title of FOR JOAN OF 
ARC: AN ACT OF HOMAGE FROM MARSHAL FOCH 
AND EIGHT OTHER MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY (7s. 6d.; Sheed & Ward). As no mention is 
made of translation we may assume these nine illuminating 
essays to have been written in English. Upon that count 
alone the book is admirable, for as English prose it is 
throughout excellently clear, dignified, worthy alike its 
theme and its high intention. The intention clearly is, 
not alone to pay tribute to the Maid whose recent canoni- 
sation embodies modern France’s view of her marvellous 
achievement and character, but—and this very notably— 
to place before an allied race, the people of the modern 
British Empire, a succinct crystallisation of this present 
day vision of the French nation. This it is, no less than 
the high quality of the essays and the brilliant standing 
of their authors, which gives the book specific historical 
value and interest. Bishops, statesmen, lawyers, masters 
of letters, the authors whose names follow that of France’s 
greatest modern soldier may truly be said to represent 
the flower of twentieth century French culture, united 
here in homage to the French Maid who, five centuries 
ago, wrought a miracle which has come to embody for 
all time and for all peoples the spirit of patriotism. Foch, 
that illustrious soldier and truly pious patriot, would have 
rejoiced to see this book in the hands of English readers 
for, devout son of France that he was, his understanding 
affection for our race was an integral part of his personality. 
It is no exaggeration to say that every page of this book 
is worth reading—and re-reading. 


In EXMOOR AND OTHER DAYS: HUNTING AND 
SHOOTING MEMORIES, by Arthur O. Fisher (10s. 6d. ; 
Constable), the sketches are well written, the descriptions 
racy and full of vigour, but the accounts of chasing and 
slaughtering deer and foxes, shooting partridges and sticking 
pigs are somewhat repellent to the ordinary sensitive, 
humane person who prefers a more civilised form of amuse- 
ment. It is interesting to be shown the point of view of 
those who take pleasure in such pursuits, and though one 
imagines the author does not intend his book to serve as 
propaganda in favour of the abolition of hunting, it is 
likely to have that effect on readers whose sympathies 
are with the defenceless, the hunted, the outnumbered. 


A really useful guide-book both for the visitor to London 
and the native who wants to know his own city—as few 
natives do know it—is TOURING LONDON, by W. 
Teignmouth Shore {js.; Batsford). Mr. Shore is one 
of the exceptions; he has ioved and studied London for 
many years, so is able to take you on intimate tours of 
its many streets and buildings. The introduction con- 
tains much helpful advice as regards getting about, shop- 
ping, amusements, money, where to eat and drink, and 
other details, particularly valuable to the visitor from 
overseas. Then starting his series of tours from Trafalgar 
Square, he gives brief descriptions and a summary of the 
history of those places to which he takes you—the churches, 
old inns, ancient alleys and broad, busy thoroughfares. 
Altogether a very competent, interesting little volume, 
generously illustrated. ‘ 


“The tide of touring sweeps past much that is most 
beguiling,” says Mr. Harold D. Eberlein in LITTLE 
KNOWN ENGLAND ‘12s. 6d.; Batsford), and let us 
be thankful for it, since it leaves us still some really rural 
corners of England. One could almost wish that he would 
not write so enticingly of our lovely Welsh borderland, 
of little frequented spots in the Cotswolds and the Chilterns 
and of the fascinations of East Anglia, lest the tourist 
gets on their tracks! Yet we are grateful to him too, as 
all true lovers of England must be, for he gives us delightful 
descriptions of villages and landscapes as well as a host 
of photographs and several useful maps. It is these un- 
discovered places that yield one a sudden glimpse of England 
as it used to be, an England that we can never quite discover 
but is not yet quite lost to us. 


ART 
TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Mirror of Indian Art. G. 
Venkatachalam. 2 rupees. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
Harrap.—Queensland Poets. Henry Arthur Kellow. 
t2s. 6d. 
OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss.—Studies in Keats. J. 
Middleton Murry. 7s. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

ApPLeTtoN.—Exit. Harold Bell Wright.—The Big Ben 
Alibi. Neil Gordon. 

ERNEST BeENN.—Ethel M. Dell. Pullman.” 

BopLry Hreap.—The Chaste Mistress. Constance Hagberg 
Wright.—Shades of Albany. J. M. Parsons. 3s. 6d. 
—The Pavilion by the Lake. Arthur J. Rees. 

CaSsELL.—Four Faultless Felons. G. K. Chesterton.— 
The Treasure of Big Waters. Ridgwell Cullum. 
—Lady of Daylight. -G. M. Attenboruogh. 

CuHapMAN & Hati.—Lad of Sunnybank. Albert Payson 
Terhvune.—The Voice of One. John Lindsey.—Hymn 
to the Sun. Malcolm Ross. 

Cuatro & Winxpus.—A Note in Music. Rosamond 
mann. 

ConsTABLE.—Years of Grace. Margaret Ayer Barnes.— 
The Dying Alderman. Henry Wade.—Vallejo Kitty. 
Ann Knox. 

Eyre & SpottiswcopE.—Great Short Stories of the War. 
Various Authors. 8s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Backwater. T. S. Stribling—Dead Man 
Twice. Christopher Bush.—Huntsman in the Sky. 
Granville Toogood. 

Hopper & StouGHTON.—The Missionary. Edison Marshall. 
—Golden Dawn. Peter B. Kyne.—Below Zero. 
Harold Titus.—Tiny Carteret. ‘‘ Sapper.’’—Fair Stood 
the Wind. C. Lenanton.—In the Day’s March. 
Ruby M. Ayres. 

Hurst & BLiackett.—When the Tide Runs Out. Edgar 
Winch.—The Door Between. E. W. Savi. 

Hutcuinson.—Gilderthorn. Emmeline Morrison.—Flight 
Without End. Joseph Roth.—Sanderson: Master 
Rogue. John Jay Chichester.—Lover’s Luck. Mrs. 
Horace Tremlett.—The Obole of Paradise. Agnes 
Miller.—Pirdale Island. Captain A. O. Pollard V.C. 

Knopr.—tThe Maltese Falcon. Dashiell Hammett.—Green 
Ice. Raoul Whitfield. 

WERNER LAuRIE.—W AAC Demobilized. By the Author 
of WAAC.—The Unconscious Sinner. Victoria 
Cross.—Come with Me a Little Way. Julian Swift. 

LoncMans.—Comrades at Arms. Paul Feval.—Ordeal 
by Air. J. Scott Hughes.—Apples be Ripe. Llewelyn 
Powys. 

MeEtTHUEN.—The Man with the Squeaky Voice. R. A. J. 
Walling.—The Avenging Ikon. Charles Barry.—The 
Cauldron Bubbles. N. A. Temple-Ellis.—The Gold 
and Copper Delamonds. Agnes Autumn. 3s. 6d.— 
The Golden Ape. Herbert Adams. 

Joun Murray.—tThe Body on the Bus. Leonard Holling- 
worth.—Adios! L. and V. S. Bartlett. 

STANLEY PauL.—Shadowland. Cecil Adair.—The Mark 
of the Rat. Arnold Fredericks. 

SEecKER.—S.O.S. Arnold Bronnen.—The Feathered Nest. 
Margaret Leech.—Mario and the Magician. Thomas 
Mann. 5s. 

HaroL_p SHAYLOR.—The Brown Murder Case. Roland 
Daniel. 

SrocKWELL.—Timothy Lynch, the Blue Dragoon. Edwin 
Parry. 6s. 

Warp, Locx.—The Meteren Road. Vernon Thomas.— 
Her Wild Oats. Paul Trent.—Sunlight Beyond. 
Effie A. Rowlands. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
AtteN & Unwin.—With the Italia to the North Pole. 
Umberto Nobile. 15s. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


BopLtrey Hreap.—On the Trail. Frank Harris. 7s. 6d.— 
The Harz Mountains. Christopher Marlowe. 8s. 6d. 
—Korea of the Japanese. H.B. Drake. 12s. 6d. 

CoNSTABLE.—Horace Walpole’s England. Alfred Bishop 
Mason. 2Is. 

JarRoLps.—An Introduction to the Rolls of Norwich 
Cathedral Priory. H.W. Saunders. tos. 6d. 

Lippincott.—Meet the Germans. Henry Albert Phillips. 
15s. 


METHUEN.—The Tracks of Our Forefathers. A. F. C. 
Bourdillon. 5s.—A Wayfarer in Wales. W. Watkin 
Davies. 7s. 6d.—The Life of Christopher Marlowe, 
and Dido Queen of Carthage. C. F. Tucker Brooke. 
8s. 6d. 

JUVENILE 

HEINEMANN.—Alice and Thomas and Jane. Enid Bagnold. 

7s. 6d. 


PICKERING & INGLIS.—Briny’s Boy. Lily Watson. Is. 6d. 


—Ursula. L. A. Barter-Snow. 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Attan.—An Unrecorded Miracle of St. Columba. Harold 
Boulton. 3s. 6d. 


ALLEN & UNnwin.—The Heavens and the Universe. Dr. 
Oswald Thomas. 7s. 6d.—Soviet Union Year-Book. 
Santalov and Segal. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.—Modern Prose. Edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley. 
2s. 6d. 

BopLey HeEap.-—The Leacock Book. Ben Travers. 5s. 

CaREY Press.—The Very Heart of China. Jessie Payne. 
2s. 6d. 

CARREFOUR EpiTions—Anonymous. 

CHAPMAN & Hati.—The Outdoor Meeting. J. F. Finn. 
5s. 

CoNSTABLE.—English Monasteries in the Middle Ages. 
R. Liddesdale Palmer. 24s. 

HeatH Cranton.—The America’s Cup. Nigel Lindsay. 
6s 

Dopp, MEADE (New York).—Astrology : Your Place Among 
the Stars. Evangeline Adams. $5. 

Forrest Press.—Simple Colour Block Print Making. 
Hesketh Hubbard. 5s. 

HEINEMANN.—My Cricketing Days. 
6s. 

WERNER LAURIE.—Lays from Lancashire. 
and Arthur Moreland. Is. 

MetHuEN.—Cricket Memories. A Country Vicar. 

NEwneEs.—Second Shots. Bernard Darwin. 2s. 

PICKERING & INGLIS.—Through Brazilian Junglelands with 
the Book. F.C. Glass. 3s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss.—Tales of the Sea. 
writers. 2s. 

WARNE.—Athletics of To-day for Women. 
Webster. tos. 6d. 


C. G. Macartney. 
Nelson Jackson 


7s. 6d. 


Various 


By 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Presses MODERNES (Paris).—Ivey de Castro. 
Meakin. 2s. 6d. 

REEVES.—Historical Facts for 
Influence. H. G. Farmer. 


Annette 


the Arabian Musical 
12s. 6d. 


POETRY 


HeEap.—Collected Songs 
Stephen Coleridge. 5s. 
Pucu & PuGu.—Jessie Rose. 


and Lyrics. Hon. 


H. Cooper Pugh. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ConsTABLE.—-Pushed. Quex. 3s. 6d. 

JouHn Murray.—Memories and Adventures. 
Doyle. 7s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PrREss.—The Uses of Libraries. 
Ernest A. Baker. tos. 6d. 


A. Conan 


Ready in September 


“THE GEORGIAN 
CONFESSION BOOK” 


By Gilbert W. Fabes 


Contains the printed confessions of Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
M.P., A. E. Coppard, Rhy Davies, ‘‘ A Victorian Girl,” ‘A 
Georgian Girl,’’ and those of the author. The remainder 
of the volume is set out for written confessions. The 
questions are artfully set out and are designed to extract 
just those answers which will enable possessors of the volume 
to judge for all time the characters of the contributors. 

First Edition limited to 500 copies. Blue boards, 

cloth back, gilt lettered. 96 pages. 7/6 net 

SEND FOR PROSPECTUS TO-DAY 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. & G. FOYLE, Lt 


Charing Cross Road 
* LONDON : W.C.2 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of ‘‘The Secret of the Blue Vase,’ etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd.), etc. 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Cures 
Colds 
safely 


x 
(REC. TRADE MARK) 


/ INHALANT 


Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 

the vapour. ‘* Vapex” goes straight to the cause of 

the trouble—the germs which multiply so rapidly 

in the dark, warm passages of nose and throat. 

The sooner “* Vapex” is used, the sooner will the 
cold disappear. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


AUTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of ‘‘ Writer’s Own Magazine” (6d. monthly). In- 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


3 
st 
— “if 


WHAT IS A FIRST EDITION? 


O many correspondents write inquiring what is a 
S first edition, that it seems worth while trying 
to answer the question. To be perfectly honest, it 
is not so simple a question as it sounds. The general 
idea is that it can be answered in a few words. That is 
possible, but the answer would not go far enough. It 
is surrounded with all kinds of subsidiary explanations, 
extensions and abbreviations. Even experts, who have 
both the knowledge of, and the instinct for first editions, 
have to consider no end of points when they are 
appraising a valuable item. And it is even possible 
that there is one vital point about the book which they 
do not know. So you see how very difficult it is, in 
some cases, to be absolutely sure about a first edition. 

It is but natural therefore that the lay-collector, and 
especially he who has only just entered the pleasant 
fields of book-collecting, should find himself in a 
morass of doubts and anxieties concerning this and 
that volume. Of one thing I am sure: we must 
achieve our success in book-collecting through the 
knowledge and appreciation of literary values. Per- 
sistent reading, concentrated study, intelligent effort to 
analyse what we have done—these are the only ways by 
which we may become real and true book-collectors. 
The economic side is of importance ; but it must be 
regarded with balance, and in proportion to its relative 
value to the whole matter. Knowledge of facts is 
important ; literary knowledge and understanding is 
more important. And my argument is:that the latter 
must be accomplished first. When we reach such a 
stage in our literary development, then, I think, we 
shall be justified in reckoning that we know what are 
the first two principles in book-collecting. And we 
shall be truly astonished how immediately reactive our 
instinct is to the matter of the ‘“ business’ of book- 
collecting. 

There are a dozen and one things to remember when 
looking for a first edition. These things are often called 
“points.”” Obviously there are certain general matters 
surrounding a first edition that are common to all; but 
there are numerous special details that are different in 
a great number of books. It always strikes me as a 
little odd that so few people know the obvious indication 
of a first edition, or rather the lack of indication. A 
first edition, or impression as the publishers correctly 
describe it, will have no wording on the reverse of a 
title page showing that it has been reprinted. The 
usual custom is for this wording on the back of a title 
page to read “ First printed,” followed by the month 
and year. In the case of a reprint, this is definitely 
shown. Another important thing to remember is that 
some publishers make their first edition a limited, 
signed one, and on looking at the ordinary edition, 


COLLECTOR 


“* Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unless in some urgent and 
necessary circumstances, part with any of his treasures.''—BuRTON 


THE BOOK SHOP 


OE 


FA. 


this is not always stated. Here again then is a pitfall. 
We must not forget, too, that there has been a good 
deal of talk lately as to whether the American or the 
English issue of a book is the first, when the former 
has been published before the latter. These are the 
things that vex a book-collector, concerning which we 
shall have more to say. 


THE MARKET. 


The note that we printed in an earlier number about 
“The Anatomy of Bibliomania,”’ by Holbrook Jackson, 
brought us many inquiries from various correspondents. 
We repeat that it is to be in two volumes, and will be 
published by the Soncino Press. The first volume is 
expected in November. The work will be the most 
important. of its kind that has ever been published. 
Mr. Jackson is a littérateur of great distinction, and his 
understanding of literary values is as sound as it is 
sure. He has a mind that is so equipped with the right 
sense of intellectual balance as to make his pronounce- 
ments most valuable. We always regret that his 
professional editorial duties prevent our having more 
literary works from him. But we are glad that he has 
found time to write ‘‘ The Anatomy of Bibliomania.” 
We are looking forward to its publication with the 
greatest anticipation. Let us quote the first paragraph 
in the prospectus describing this work. ‘‘ The publica- 
tion of ‘ The Anatomy of Bibliomania ’ will be a literary 
event of considerable importance. In this remarkable 
work Mr. Holbrook Jackson, the well-known essayist 
and literary historian, author of ‘The Eighteen 
Nineties,’ has accomplished the gigantic task of tracing 
the significance of books in the lives of men through all 
the curious and varied ramifications of their influence.” 
We shall deal with this important work for collectors 
and book-lovers at some length when the first volume 
appears. 


There is another book which collectors may well add 
to their shelf of books about books—one of these days 
we must devote a special article to this subject—and 
that is ‘‘ English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts, 
1550-1900.”" The chapters comprise the Sandars Lec- 
tures for 1929, delivered by Mr. Seymour de Ricci. 


A number of people bought that remarkable collection 
of “ Seventy-five Drawings,” by Epstein, and paid the 
full published price of fifteen guineas for it. Each copy 
was signed by Epstein, and it is a very fine piece of 
topography. At present it can be bought at a very 
much lower price. We saw an advertisement the other 
day of a copy for sale, and offers were invited for it. 
There is no doubt that it will enhance in price in due 
course. 
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There has been published in America a very useful 
work entitled “‘ Modern British Authors: Their First 
Editions.”’ It has been compiled by B. D. Cutler and 


Translated by the Hon. 


Villa Stiles. Only 1,050 copies have been made. It is Kauffer. 
“Nine Poems.” By T. Sturge Moore. Type de- 
signed by J. Van Krimpen. 


a very comprehensive work, and is published at $10. 
A special edition, signed by the compiler, at $25. 


A few weeks 
since, a very 
full list of the 
works of John 
Masefield ap- 
peared in the 
American 
book-trade 
organ, The 
Publisher’s 
Weekly. It is 
bibliogra- 
phical check list 
of the _ first 
editions of 
Masefield’s 
books, com- 
piled by H. 
S. Boutell. 
Underneath 
many of the 
entries are some 
valuable notes. 


As these notes 
are written 
some weeks 
before the 
autumn pub- 
lishing season 
commences, it is 
not practicable 
to give as 
full information 
about forth- 
coming limited 
editions as we 
should like, but 
we hope to get 
some _ further 
titles into the 
proof before we 
go to press. 
There is some 
indication that 
the number of 
limited editions 


The Cromer Prayer Book. 
Written and decorated throughout by Dr. Cromer in 1526. _ 


From Messrs. Myers’ Catalogue of Fine Books and Manuscripts, No. 270. 


“ Benia Krik, King of the Bandits.” By Babel. 


Ivor Montagu, 


and decorated in colour by E. McKnight 


We were 
writing the 
other day 
about Mr. A. 
Edward New- 
ton, the books 
that he so well 
and charmingly 
writes, and 
the many 
wonderful ones 
that he has 
collected. The 
sale of his best 
known work, 
“The Amenities 
of Book-Col- 
lecting,”’ first 
published in 
1918, has by 
this reached a 
total of more 
than 25,000 
copies. This 
is a remarkable 
record. It isa 
fascinating and 
a useful book, 
and no collector 
ought to be 
without a copy. 
It is the best 
book of its 
kind. But, as 
someone wrote 
the other day, 
“Mr. Newton is 
not a_ profes- 
sional author— 
he is a manu- 
facturer of 
electrical 
machinery.”’ 


We have just 
received an 
interesting book 
from Monsieur 


will be smaller this season than last. Here are a few H. le Savoureux. It is on ‘“‘ Chateaubriand,’ and 
appears in the “ Maitres des Littérateures,” pub- 


titles : 


“Tartarin of Tarascon.” 

Translated by Jacques le Clercq. 
Illustrated by W. A. Dwiggins. 

“ Birds, Beasts and Flowers.’’ By D. H. Lawrence. 
Illustrated by Blair Hughes Stanton. 

“The School for Scandal.” 
Illustrated by Thomas Lowinsky. 

“ Enchantment.” 


2 vols. 


By Alphonse Daudet. 


photogravures—sixty in all. 


By R. B. Sheridan. 


“ Capri.”” By Norman Douglas. 


lished by Rieder. There is a valuable bibliography at 
the end of the volume, and some beautifully produced 


Some more limited editions worth buying :— 


“Letters to A. C. Benson, from Henry James.” 
Introduction by E. F. Benson. 
“A War Story.’”’ By Richard Aldington. 
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“On the Edge: 
De la Mare. 

“Memories of an Infantry Officer.’’ 
Sassoon. 

“On Tennyson.”’ 


Short Stories.” By Walter 


By Siegfried 
By Humbert Woolf. 


Here are some notes of recent sales of extraordinary 
interest : a three-page letter from Thackeray, with one 
of his typical drawings in it, of 
Thackeray drinking out of a glass at 
a banquet, £270; twenty-four 
Dickens letters, £430; a presentation 
copy of “ Sketches by Boz,” £175; 
twelve Tennyson MSS., nearly £5,000, 
including ‘“‘ The Princess,” £1,750; 
first edition of Hardy’s ‘“‘ Jude the 
Obscure,”” £112; Scott’s “Tales of 
My Landlord,” £1,420. 


The following collectors’ books 
have been published recently : 

“ Hamlet,” edited from the text m 
of the Second Quarto by J. Dover 
Wilson, Litt.D., illustrated by 80 wood 
engravings designed and cut by 
Edward Gordon Craig. There are 
five editions—{14, £20, 40 guineas, 
50 guineas, 105 guineas. 

“John Austen and the Insepar- 
ables: A short study of his Art as 
a Book Illustrator.” By Dorothy 
Richardson. 

“Celeste, and Other Sketches.” 
By Stephen Hudson. Illustrated by 
John Nash. Limited signed edition 
of 50 copies containing an additional 
set of engravings. 650 copies on 
all-rag paper. 

“The Apes of God.” A_ novel 
of 625 pages. By Wyndham Lewis. 
Limited to 750 copies. 

“The Fall of the House of Usher.” By Edgar Allan 
Poe. With 100 original aquatints by Alexander 
Alexeiff. 7 copies on antique Japanese vellum, contain- 
ing three additional sets of the engravings, Io guineas ; 
25 copies, Japanese vellum, with one additional set of 
the engravings, 6 guineas; 300 on Pannekock paper, 
2 guineas. 

“The Village Book.” By Henry Williamson. There 
is an edition at 7s. 6d., and also a-limited edition. Of 
the latter only 504 copies, signed by the author, have 
been made, and published at 2 guineas. This is a fine 
piece of book-making, and a superb piece of writing, 
and every collector should secure a copy of it if possible. 
Here is an instance where we should have one of each 
edition. We had gone to press with our last issue, in 
which we had intended to have mentioned this book 
by Mr. Williamson. 
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A FINE BATCH OF CATALOGUES. 

If I had many pages allowed me I could fill them with 
notes about the catalogues that reach me each month 
from my antiquarian book-selling friends. Since I 
wrote my last notes I have received at leasty eighty 
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From Messrs. Bernard Quaritch’s Catalogue of 

Books in English History and Literature from 

the Earliest Times to the end of the Seventeenth 
Century, No. 876. 


lists. Who among us, having a love of books, and a 
delight in the gathering of those for which we search, 
would look unresistingly upon the catalogues of old and 
rare books, and first editions ? 

There was that list from Broadhurst. 
for a much longer time than it should. 
appealed at once. 
That was all. 


It held me 

Its wrapper 

It read : Rare Books—First Editions. 

And then the address. By the way, 
the addresses of the firms whose 
lists I write about, ought to be found 
elsewhere in these pages. If I added 
all that information, these notes 
would have to be greatly curtailed. 
The Broadhurst catalogue is a nicely 
produced affair, and is crowded with 
rare and important books, including a 
first edition of Charles Reade’s “‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” £225; and 
Sheridan’s “The Rivals,” £315. 
Besides the original MS. of Edward 
Lear’s ‘““The Nonsense Alphabet,” 
£125, there is a host of other good 
and delectable things in this list. 


lowed be t 


A nice little list comes from “ The 
Little Bookshop.”’ It is numbered 
6, and contains many excellent first 
editions in the first section. Part 
II concerns itself with general books, 
among which are some attractive 
ones. But I discovered a few books 
in Part I that I am sure some readers 
would like to have, including very 
good and moderately priced copies 
of works by A. C. Benson, John 
Galsworthy, Robert Graves, Aldous 
Huxley, C. E. Montague, T. F. Powys, 
G. B. Shaw, Sacheverell Sitwell, 
H. M. Tomlinson and Hugh Walpole. 


I like the careful way Mr. Cruden describes his 
wares. 


A Horn Book. 


Mr. Harold Harewood’s list, No. 52, makes good 
reading. I have mentioned his catalogues before, and 
this new one keeps up the standard. That is a feature 
which I find persistent among antiquarian booksellers 
—the care that is taken over the production ; and the 
books that are offered us are always of the best kind. 
I felt this, too, when I went through a well arranged 
list, of most convenient size, that came to me from 
Capell. A very good list this, containing 250 first 
editions of modern authors. There is much intelligence 
and understanding in the arrangement of this catalogue, 
and the note at the beginning of it must be helpful to 
collectors. A list worth getting. 


Two important catalogues have just arrived. One 
comes from Mr. Tregaskis, and the other from Picker- 
ing & Chatto. The latter list comprises a collection 
of old and rare books of, with a few exceptions, 
English Literature. There are many most valuable 
items in this. The other—the one from Tregaskis— 
describes nearly 250 books of geography, voyages and 
travel. 
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A fine, big catalogue of books on the Fine Arts comes 
from Mr. Quaritch. It must have taken a long time 
to prepare this, for the bibliographical information is 
most valuable and detailed. There are no less than 
3,164 entries in this catalogue. There are books in it 
to be had for a shilling or so; and there are some that 
are priced at several hundred pounds. I notice, for 
instance, a copy of La Fontaine’s ‘“‘ Contes et Nouvelles 
En Vers,” published at Amsterdam in 1762, £300. 


The Maggs catalogues calling for a note this month 
are: Modern First Editions, containing also some 
books on history, literature and biography, as well as 
some important books on 
printing and _ bibliography ; 
and a most alluring List 
of Autograph Letters and 
Historical Documents. In 
the former there are collec- 
tions of the works of A. 
E. Coppard, a_ presentation 
copy of “Adam and Eve” 
for {24; Sir Walter 
Scott, Thomas Campbell, 
Political Works in 2 volumes 
for £42; and many Shakes- 
peare items. The catalogue 
of Autograph Letters is truly 
wonderful. It is of course 
beautifully printed, and con- 
tains 1,243 items. 


Mr. Kyrle Fletcher has 
just sent me a list that is 
unusual in character. It 
is called Theatre — that 
and nothing more. It is 
a catalogue of theatrical 
books, as you might suppose. 
A list to have by one. 
And I should think that 
Mr. Fletcher has found the 
list commercially worth while. Another special cata- 
logue comes from John Smith & Son. Here again the 
list should be of very great help to collectors. It is a 
most comprehensive piece of catalogue making, as it 
includes almost 2,000 works from modern presses, and 
books on the Fine Arts and Collecting, as well as a 
number of choice miscellaneous books. 


Photo by W. Illingworth, 
Northampton. 


An entry in R. Fletcher’s latest list intrigues me. It 
is a collection of newspapers, autograph letters, portraits 
and views illustrative of the events from 1666 to 1690, 
including the revolution of 1688, for £25. What a 
wealth of interesting historical data there must be in 
this collection. This is in Catalogue 48, which also 
includes some fine examples of modern French illustra- 
tion, and a great number of modern first editions. The 
latter particularly dominate the latest list from J. D. 
Miller. In this (No. 42) there are also many association 
copies and chap-books which are always so interesting, 
although not a great number of people collect the 
latter nowadays. Once there was a considerable rage 
for them, and I think there will be a revival of interest 


in them before long. Mr. Miller’s catalogue also 
includes an association copy of Mr. Phillpotts’s “‘ The 
Folk Afield,” and a number of original letters, for £50. 
It is a good list. 


Numbers 67 and 68 Catalogues from Harold Hill 
concern books, tracts, engraved views, and other old 
prints relative to America; and books and old prints, 
including remarkable copies of Barrie’s ‘‘ The Little 
Minister,” Blackmore’s ‘“‘ Lorna Doone,” as well as 
some finely bound eighteenth century sets from an old 
Northumbrian library which Mr. Hill recently pur- 
chased. And there is a valuable list (No. 819) recently 
issued by Sotheran. It is 
illustrated and gives, in much 
detail, particulars of an 
important library, formed in 
the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, for the most 
part in contemporary bind- 
ings. This list, No. 819, is 
Part II, dealing with works 
of history and archeology, 
theology and allied subjects. 
There is an addenda of scarce 
and interesting books from 
various sources. Altogether 
there are 1,670 items in this 
catalogue. A useful little list 
has been sent out by Mr. E. 
Guntrip covering a number 
of Alpine works, as_ well 
as others in exploration 
and travels in many 
countries. 


An extremely important 
catalogue of books in English 
history and literature from 
the earliest times to the 
seventeenth century has 
just arrived from Quaritch. 
I always like this firm’s lists because they usually 
contain books that are scarce and valuable. This 
present one, which is really only Part I (A-J), is 
priced at 7s. 6d., but they ask me to say that this 
amount will be refunded on the receipt of an order, 
which is not unreasonable, seeing that the catalogue 
must have taken a great deal of time and money to 
produce. 


Mr. H. E. Bates. 


When I studied a certain side of music, I bought many 
books and pieces from Harold Reeves. I had not seen 
his list for some time ; so I was more especially inter- 
ested in his 89th, which has just come to hand. It 
contains many old and rare and interesting musical 
works, too numerous to mention. If there is any old 
musical book you want I’m sure you will find it in 
Mr. Reeves’s shop. I see he has a copy of “ The 
Compleat Violist, or An Introduction to ye Art of 
Playing on ye Bass Viol,” £75. There is, Mr. Reeves 
says, and I accept his expert knowledge on this point, 
only one other copy. 


Mr. Herbert Tremayne regularly sends along his 
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interesting lists, and I should like to call attention to 
those issued by D. Webster, a selection of first editions 
mostly ; Murphy & Sons, covering all kinds of books—a 
very interesting catalogue this is; Arthur Dean, for 
the general reader as well as the collector, including a 
possibly unique collection in fine condition of the first 
editions of Thomas Hardy; a catalogue of over 800 
books from Preston & Co.; and short lists from C. E. 
Hewitt and Thomas Jenkins. 


In the Bowes & Bowes 451st catalogue there are a num- 
ber of books, dealing principally with the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Every now and then this 
house issues a list of Old-Time Literature, and this is 
the latest. The first was published in 1928. I like the 
Bowes method of printing, at the front of their list, 
twelve specially important works. Michael Williams 
has issued his second catalogue. A nice affair it is, too. 
It comprises the library of the late William Archer, and 
there is an interesting foreword about him. 


H. E. BATES. 


The collection of modern “ firsts” is a puzzling one. 
To me an early Hardy or Kipling can never have the same 
appeal as, say, a Kronheim illustrated ‘“‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ or a Pickering ‘“‘ Compleat Angler.’’ The garish 
plates of the first-named book helped to fix the sad story 
of the ‘“‘ Mad Dog ”’ indelibly on my infant mind, whilst the 
second brings back a vivid recollection of the tiny book 
so treasured by my grandfather. 

In assessing the value of modern first editions the factors 
are (a) comparative rarity and (b) intrinsic worth. It is 
regrettable to note that (b) invariably comes a long way 
after (a). Accepting this working rule, there is one modern 
author who bids fair to rise steadily in value. None of his 
works have run into many editions, whilst all bear the 
marks of skilled and loving craftsmanship. The writer I 
have in mind is Mr. H. E. Bates. No doubt the editor of 
the ‘‘ Collector’ also shares my opinion, for it was not 
long since, in the columns of that section, we were advised 
that Mr. Bates was a man to “ watch.” 

Mr. Bates hails from the Midlands, his home being at 
Rushden. Considering that his age is only twenty-five 
years, his output has been remarkable. After leaving school 
Mr. Bates—fired with the Grub Street spirit—tried journa- 
lism, and was for a time on the staff of a local paper. No 
doubt finding that provincial journalism and literature 
are not necessarily synonymous, the engagement soon 
terminated. During the next employment (in a leather 
warehouse) all spare time was taken up by writing ; indeed 
since Mr. Bates found time to write (and burn) one novel, 
and to write another one, the days lived must have been 
truly laborious. At the age of nineteen the first novel was 
written. Before the twentieth birthday was reached it 
had found acceptance, fortunately coming under the review 
of Mr. Edward Garnett, in his capacity of reader for Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape. From that date there has been no looking 
back. The years following 1926 (the date the first novel 
was published) bear witness to the steady flow of published 
work. Not the least remarkable feature in connection with 
the work of Mr. Bates has been the high level of the review 
notices in the literary weeklies, and the estimation in 
which Mr. Bates is held by his more famous literary con- 
temporaries, amongst the latter counting such names as 
Hugh Walpole, A. N. Monkhouse and Mr. Edward Garnett. 

For the collector I have gathered the following biblio- 
graphical notes. It should be stated that now is the time 
to secure the items. Already the books are appearing in 
the better class of catalogue; already too a steady rise in 
price can be noted. What can now be bought for shillings 
will before long cost pounds. 
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from the Gosse, Shorter and Colvin Libraries ; a 
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Books; finely illustrated Volumes by Arthur 
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(about 80 facsimiles), with Subject-Index and another of 
Printers and Booksellers. 
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The first work to be sought for is ‘‘ The Last Bread.’”’ This, 
a slim octavo, in paper wrappers, was published in March, 1926. 
It was put forth by the Labour Publishing Co., London. There 
was no limited issue. Although the work is necessarily im- 
mature it must be secured, as it forms the basis of any collection 
of the author’s work. 

In June of the same year (1926) came the first novel. This, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Two Sisters,’’ was published by Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape. It contains a foreword by Mr. Edward Garnett. 
Bound in maroon cloth, it should be complete in designed paper 
wrappers. The dedication is to ‘‘My Father and Mother.” 
Also an American edition. 

In 1926 also was published ‘‘ The Seekers: a Children’s 
Tale.” This was published by Messrs. Bumpus, and was (I 
think I am right in stating) adopted as a gift-book for Christmas 
distribution by this firm. Though slight, the item is a delightful 
one. 

“Spring Song’”’ was the work of 1927. It consists of two 
stories, and was published by Archer, London. In size it was 
a slim quarto, and the edition was limited to one hundred signed 
copies (of which ten were for America). An item that makes 
this book interesting was the inclusion of a portrait by Wm. 
Roberts. This artist will be remembered by his work in “‘ Revolt 
in the Desert.” 

In 1928 was published ‘‘ Day’s End,”’ a volume of collected 
stories. This work was published by Jonathan Cape. The 
dedication was to ‘‘ George William Lucas—also a story-teller.”’ 
There was also an American edition. 

An important work came in 1929. This was the novel, 
“‘ Catherine Foster,” published by Jonathan Cape. It ran into 
two editions. Collectors however should be careful to note that 
there are two issues of the first edition. These are distinguished 
by their bindings: one in green, the other in grey. There was 
a limited edition of fifty signed copies. Two “ de luxe”’ bind- 
ings—(1) dark green buckram; (2) royal blue buckram. The 
work was dedicated to Edward Garnett. In addition to the 
second edition, there was also an American edition. 

“* Seven Tales and Alexander ”’ was published by the Scholartis 
Press in 1929. It was dedicated to Constance Garnett. The 
edition comprised 1,000 copies (950 only for sale), of which the 
first fifty were numbered and signed. Typographically the 
work is interesting: it is printed in twelve-point Baskerville, 
and the paper is Spalding & Hodge’s ‘‘ Antique de luxe.’’ Cloth 
boards, complete in paper wrappers. 

During the present year was published ‘‘ The Hessian 
Prisoner.’’ It came from the house of W. Jackson, London, 
and formed one of the delightful ‘‘ Furnival Books.” It has 
an illustration by John Austen, and an introduction by Edward 
Garnett. This book was the subject of a most appreciative 
review by The Times Literary Supplement. 

Also 1930 has included the publication of a small work, ‘“‘ The 
Tree: aTale.’’ This work is limited to seventy-five copies and 
is published by Archer, London. Although not published till 
1930, this is actually a very early work. 


The above list comprises all items issued in book form 
up to date.. No doubt the keen collector will also be 
anxious to secure the author’s contributions to periodical 
literature. True, most of such contributions have been 
included in one or another of the later books, but there is 
a charm in securing such work in its original form. For 
obtaining such material the collector is referred to back 
numbers of the Nation, the New Statesman, the Bermondsey 
Book, the New Adelphi, Everyman, the London Mercury, 
the Criterion and the Manchester Guardian. 


H. T. Krrpy. 


[With the following reply from Mr. Kirby we close avery in- 
teresting correspondence. This ventilation of views is all to 
the good for publisher and reader. I think the net result of the 
correspondence is a moral for the reader to help the publisher 
as much as possible by indicating his needs and acknow- 
ledging service. The moval for the publisher is, sow your 
seed in as wide a field as possible and for a longer period 
than your crop seems at times to justify —ED1ToR.] 


In connection with my recent article on ‘‘ Catalogues ” 
and the letters from booksellers commenting on a material 
extract therefrom, I have been invited to reply to the 
communications already published in the June, July and 
August numbers. I accept the invitation gladly. 

Perhaps the first thing that struck me was that few of 
the writers attempted to dispute my division of their 
kind into three orders. On the contrary, most displayed 
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an eagerness to attach label one, two or three (as the case 
might be) to their own particular business. The writer 
who stated that there were also three classes of collectors 
was burking the discussion; there may quite possibly 
be fifty-three, but the classification of collectors was not 
the point at issue. The letters were interesting, though, 
singularly enough, they seemed to vary in wisdom inversely 
“with their length. Most of the shorter ones were admirable, 
‘and reflected the business-like attitude of the booksellers 
-concerned. Many of the longer ones laboured the point 
‘and brought in irrelevant matter. 

My point that it ought to be good business to send cata- 
logues regularly, quite irrespective of orders received, but 
simply to carry out the invitation printed on the cover of 
most lists, was confirmed by one firm. This firm not only 
carries out the practice but finds, strangely enough, that 
it pays! Another dealer suggests that although some 
pseudo-collectors use lists only for gathering information, 
their good service outweighs even this disadvantage. 
Personally I have never met the “‘ pseudo-collector ’’ (who 
sounds an awful fellow !), but am well acquainted with the 
“‘ poor ’’ collector, who belongs to quite another class. One 
letter states definitely that a member of class one cannot 
be a business man. Yet I have received catalogues, for 
quite ten years, from a firm who have built up probably 
the largest second-hand business in England. 

In my opinion far too many dealers stress the question 
of the heavy cost involved in the production of lists. This 
seems beside the point. Catalogues, as one firm points out, 
are the tools of the trade, and good tools cost money. But 
the average booksellers’ lists are negligible productions 
beside, say, the cloth-bound quarto of Harrods which 


reaches me free. I am aware the parallel is not exact, but . 


the principle stands. Few booksellers indulge in three- 
colour work, yet I regularly receive catalogues from furni- 
ture, china, typewriter and other firms which are so beauti- 
fully produced that the cost must be a nightmare. Yet 
these all reach me free, nor am I asked to contribute towards 
the mailing cost—as one naive letter suggests the catalogue- 
receiver should do. Catalogues—even the lordliest ones— 
are simply advertisement. Distributed amongst the 
public, they have at least a potential appeal. Unposted, 
‘they are but lumber. In any case there is no other link 
between the firm and the distant reader. 

But one writer does not even seem pleased when orders 
ensue. Some of the orders, it appears, are classed as 
(a) insignificant or (b) isolated. Shades of gentle Elia 
saving up his hard-earned “ insignificant ”’ shillings for the 
“isolated ’’ Beaumont and Fletcher! This classification, 
from a presumably business-like firm, so amazed me that I 
took the query to a large firm and asked them if they had 
orders so designated. ‘“‘ My dear sir,’”’ was the reply, “ an 
order is an order with us; the great and the small are 
dealt with in exactly the same way. We are only too glad 
to get orders of any type.” This set my mind at rest and 
assured me that there were still booksellers with sound 
commercial instincts. 

Class three (payment for catalogues) found, I was glad 
to note, no defenders even amongst the trade. Paying for 
advertisements is so peculiarly un-English that I expected 
few advocates of the practice. Another point of mine was 
confirmed by the letter which points out that it is quite 
possible for a sequence of catalogues to be received before 
the collector may see an item that interests him. No 
single writer dwelt on the possibility of the list travelling 
farther, and often profitably, beyond the addressee. Yet 
this fact must be recognised, or the request, ‘“‘ When you 
have finished with this list please pass on to some book- 
loving friend,’’ would not be seen so frequently. 

To conclude, I can only submit that the question of 
catalogues is one which concerns an ever increasing public. 
Even if (and this is putting the lowest possible construc- 
tion on the matter) catalogues only serve to get books 
talked about, much good is done. Intelligent discussion and 
understanding will, sooner or, later, lead to intelligent 
buying. 

H. T. Kirsy. 


R. FLETCHER, 
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